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OXFORD SONNETS. 
I. 
CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. 

Wrrutn the choir so darkly fair, again 
I bend ; the wintry gleams of day are faint 
And scant, slow vanish from the pictured pane 
The Child and Virgin, and each blessed saint. 
I love the gloom ; I love the white-robed throng ; 
I love the flood of most religious song 
That tosses all its choric waves afar, 
To seek and search each quaint-carved crevice, 

then 
The music surges to each singing star, 
And bears the soul to heaven’s own upper air, 
Sweet-crushed to happy tears ; but chiefly when 
Peace, dovelike, broods above clasped hands of 

prayer, 
Or the eye wandering o’er the beauteous shrine, 
Meets haply some kind face that answers mine. 


Il. 
THE BROAD WALK. 
Duly at morn and eve, with constant feet, 
To tread the long fair avenue be mine, 
A natural cloister ; when dear June divine 
Crowds with her music the green arches high ; 
Or, when the hale October’s passing sigh 
Rains down the gold and brown of autumn 
leaves, 
While every breath i’ the quivering branches 
weaves 
A trellis of their shadows, soft and fleet ; 
Or, later, when the mist’s long dewy arm 
Creeping, dun twilight, from the river shore, 
Screens the live oriel, not without a charm, 
With sombre drapery. So evermore 
A shrine it seems, where one might fitliest raise 
A morn and even song of prayer and praise. 


Il. 
LOST FRIENDS, 

They err who tell us friends are lost, although 
Cold grows the hand and all estranged the eye, 
And those, the loved ones once, now pass us by. 
They err who tell us friends are lost ; I know 
That some indeed have passed from our embrace, 
And found in aisle or turf the appointed place, 
Lost to us from the world. And no less dead 
Art thou perchance to me. Yet, oh, my friend, 
I care not much to seek, if on thy head 
This blame doth rather rest, or mine. We blend, 
I pray, a mutual pardon ; so once more 
We’ll meet—in heaven—and smile at past alarms, 
As parted brothers, met on some strange shore, 
Forget their feuds in one another’s arms. 


Iv. 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE. - 
Low to the ancient moat the mill stream sung, 
Loud with the clanging rooks the thickets rung, 
The frequent deer soft crouched upon the lea. 
Ere now the tale is told by worthier tongue, 
Of the fair splendors of this house of God ; 
Yet no less lovingly thy towers I greet, 
Nor more these paths by thy own children trod 
Than who, fair Magdalen, to thy walks and 

bowers 





OXFORD SONNETS.—TO VIRGINIA. 


Of stranger college comes, and these poor flowers, 
Of grateful verse would consecrate to thee ; 
Who found thy groves an oratory meet, 
Deep-charmed to hear adown the whispering walk 
The leaves and airs, and mavis’ music-talk, 

And list elm-shadowed Cherwell murmur free. 


—Churchman’s Family Magazine. 


’ RESURGAM, 
Let the nations talk ! 
While Freedom droops, with all her colors down, 
With a great cloud upon her old renown; 
While in the sunlight traitors dare to walk ! 


It is the boaster’s hour ! 
It is the time that separates from the true 
Those paltering fools who have not strength to do 
One honest deed against an evil pofer. 


For single-hearted men, 
Who know no creed but Crusade for the Right, 
Whom smaller interests sway not in this fight, 
The cross and thorns of Christdom come again, 


What time they, stand 


In pillory, while Ignorance may revile, 


And Prejudice may sneer with bigot smile, 
And Wrong be free to strike with dastard hand. 


But not for long ! 
Is any night that waits not for its dawn ? 
From any work is God's good hand withdrawn ? 
Is any right o’ermastered by the wrong? 


As the Lord liveth—No ! 
Above the night of this most sore distress 
Shall rise the healing Sun of righteousness. 
The harvest is the surer, being slow ! 


TO VIRGINIA. 
So lovely was her lovely face, 
I gazed till aching dulled each sense ; 
But then she had a maiden grace 
That turned all love to reverence. 


There was a sweetness in her eye, 
So sad a softness there did dwell, 
It was as if one saw the sigh 
That springs to life from love’s deep well. 


And round her mouth the varying play, 
Which tender hopes and feelings threw, 
All quickly came and passed away, 
And passing, left a sadness too. 


But chiefly on her brow there dwelt 
A thoughtful calm,—a peace serene # 
Love, where no tumult e’er was felt, 
Light, where no shadow e’er had been. 


Angel of innocence and grace! 
Time holds thy sacred image dear ; 
My long, lone life sees that one face 
orever far—forever near. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine—By the Editor. 
REMINISCENCES OF EDINBURGH UNIVER.- 

SITY—PROFESSORS AND. DEBATING SOCI- 

TIES. 

Orr one of the main streets in the old town 
of Edinburgh, at a spot where you would not 
be apt to look for it, lies the large block of 
building occupied by Edinburgh University. 
It is a modern structure in the Greeco-Italian 
style, erected at a very great cost between 
1789 and 1834, in lieu of the older edifices 
which had served for the university from its 
foundation by James VI. in 1582. Entering 
from the street by a portico with Doric col- 
umns, you find yourself in a spacious, cold, 
gray quadrangle, fringed round with a raised 
and balustraded stone walk, whence at vari- 
ous points doors and flights of steps give ac- 
cess to the library, the museums, and the 
class-rooms of the four Faculties of Theology, 
Law, Medicine, and the Arts. Into this 
quadrangle flock at the beginning of every 
November the students, to the number in late 
years of from 1,200 to 1,500 in all, who are 
then to commence, in one or other of the fac- 
ulties, their annual five months of attendance 
on the classes. For the Scottish universities 
differ from the English in this, that, whereas 
the English have three terms of study in the 
year, extending from October to June, the 
Scottish crush the entire work of the year 
(save that there are certain special summer- 
courses) into the five winter months between 
the beginning of November and the beginning 
of April. Of the students who thus every 
November appear in the university quadran- 
gle, making it once more busy after its un- 
earthly summer quiet, by far the greatest 
proportion are of that faculty of arts which 
is preliminary to all the three professions in 
common. Next in number are the students 
of medicine ; then those of law; and thestu- 
dents of theology are much the fewest. The 
professors in each faculty are in approximate, 
but not exact, proportion to its relative num- 
ber of students. There are now four pro- 
fessors in theology, six in law, fourteen in 
medicine, and twelve in arts, making a total 
teaching body of thirty-six professors, in ad- 
dition to the principal. The students in each 
faculty are gathered from far and wide. A 
considerable nucleus in each consists of Edin- 
burgh natives or residents. Of the rest many 
are from other parts of Scotland; but a goodly 
proportion are from England, Ireland, and the 
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Colonies. There is no meang of discriminat- 
ing the students of the different faculties from 
each other, so long as they are wending their 
way to the college portico from the surround- 
ing streets, unless it be by the comparative 
juvenility of most of the students of arts, 
and by those minute physiognomic differences 
which enable an expert to distinguish a jolly 
young medical from a prematurely-sharp le- 
guleian, and either from the solemn dedicatee 
to divinity. Nor, indeed, is there any means 
in Edinburgh of distinguishing between town 
and gown in the streets at all. The taste of 
modern Athens has disdained, or long dis- 
carded, any academic costume for the stu- 
dents. While in Oxford or Cambridge, the 
townsmen, awed by the constant stream of 
caps and gowns, must feel themselves but as 
Vaisyas and Sudras in a city of the Brahmins, 
and while in all the Scottish university- 
towns, except Edinburgh, the streets in win- 
ter days are made picturesque by the-far-seen 
bits of scarlet on the backs of the students-of 
arts, in Edinburgh you might walk about 
the streets all day without knowing that 
there was a student in it. 

On the whole, to a stranger-student from 
any other part of Scotland the conditions of 
Edinburgh University, on his first arrival, 
and for some time afterward, doseem unso- 
cial. It is not only that the students do not 
reside in the university, meet at no common 
table, live in no sets of chambers built for the 
purpose, but are scattered all over the town, 
where they will and how they will, in lodg- 
ings or with relatives. In this the University 
of Edinburgh does not differ from the other 
Scottish universities. Nor does the absence 
of academic costume contribute much to the 
feeling, though it may contribute somewhat. 
It is partly the numerousness of the students, 
preventing them from ever seeing themselves 
all together, and obliging their dispersion into 
classes, meeting simultaneously and indepen- 
dently at all sorts of hours; and partly, I 
think, it is the chill elegance of the quadran- 
gle itself. For a stranger-student, after a 
walk in a dull November morning through a 
city all otherwise strange, to arrive for the 
first time in this quadrangle, with its col- 
umns, its balustraded stone-walk, and its 
doors leading he knows not whither, is per- 
havs a unique experience of inquisitiveness 
struggling with loneliness. He feels that he 
is committed to a mode of life of which the 
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possibilities are undiscerned, and, in retrudg- 
ing his way through the streets, thinking of 
it all, he wonders what is to come of it. 
What is to come of it! There is to come 
of it, if all goes well, and the connection 
with the university lasts long enough, a love 
for the university, and a pride in having be- 
longed io it, as great as any man can feel 
anywhere for the place where he has been 
educated. Not even ‘he affection of Oxford 
and Cambridge men for thvir universities, or 
for the particular colleges where they had 
rooms on well-remembered stairs, can exceed 
that which the alumni of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity bear to it, though their recollections of 
it are not of residence within its walls, but 
chiefly of attendance on their appointed 
classes in it for three or four consecutive 
winters. For the university was not only 
the building, but the whole student-life of 
which the building was the centre. The 
walks and talks with fellow-students all over 
the city and about its suburbs, no less than 
the solitary readings and ruminations of in- 
dividual students at their firesides, were part 
of the university, and had their occasion-pad 
inspiration from within its walls. And within 
the walls themselves what memorable things 
happened! What enthusiasms swept round 
the cold quadrangle, what glorious scenes 
there were in its class-rooms, what varied 
excitement was there communicated, what 
friendships were formed, what breaks there 
were into the woods and forests of knowl- 
edge, showing vistas along which it might 
be a delight to career throughout a long fu- 
ture, till only the sunset of life should close 
in the enchantment ! 

Much of the peculiar power and distinction 
of the Edinburgh University has consisted in 
its having generally had among its professors 
contemporaneously two or three men, not 
merely of admirable working ability, but of 
exceptional genius or greatness. The profes- 
sorial system, on which this, like the other 
Scottish universities, is constituted, certainly 
has its drawbacks. In these modern times, 
when the whole encyclopedia of knowledge, 
in every department, is accessible in books, 
colleges and universities, it may be plausibly 
argued, are either of no use, or are of use only 
in 80 far as they organize the business of pri- 
vate reading, promote it, direct it, make it 
more accurate and exquisite, and surround it 
with splendid moral and sentimental accom- 
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paniments. To some extent, in the English 
universities, they have conformed to this no- 
tion of the universities as a means for organ- 
izing, aiding, and drilling private perseverance 
in reading. They speak there of reading 
mathematics, reading physics, reading chem- 
istry, reading political economy. The phrase, 
in this generalized sense, is unknown in Scot- 
land. Pinkerton’s complaint, made seventy 
years ago, that his countrymen, with plenty 
of natural ingenuity, were unable to turn it 
to substantial account for lack of a sufficient 
nutriment of learning, and were often whirl- 
ing their ingenuity elaborately in vacuo, is 
true in agreat measure yet. Connected with 
this deficiency, partly as cause, and partly 
as effect, is that professorial system in the 
Scottish universities according to which 
knowledge in the great subjects of liberal 
study is supposed to be acquired by listening 
to courses of lectures on those subjects, pre- 
pared and delivered by men who have made 
them especially their own@ Aware of the de- 
fects of this professorial method, the Scottish 
universities have recently been taking pains 
to remedy them, not only by an increased 
use of that spur of examinations of which 
there has been so general @ application of 
late throughout the country #but also by in- 
troducing as much of the tuforial method as 
possible in aid of the professorial. And yet, 
on the other hand, no one whose experience 
is wide enough to enable him fully to ap- 
preciate the merits of both methods but will 
maintain the enormous superiority, in cer- 
tain circumstances, and for certain effects, of 
the professorial over the tutorial. It is not 
only that the majority of young men will not 
read and do not read, and that it is at least 
something if these are physically detained 
for a session or two in a room where certain 
orders of notions are kept sounding ‘in the 
air, and where, unless they are deaf, they 
must imbibe something of them. In addition 
to this there is the fact that certain subjects 
—they are those, I think, which do not con- 
sist so much of a perpetually increasing ac- 
cumulation of matter as of a moving orb of 
ideas, undergoing internal changes—do ad- 
mit of being more effectively learned, with 
something like symmetry and completeness, 
from competent oral exposition to large num- 
bers at once than from reading under tutorial 
superintendence. But, whether in these sub- 
jects or in any others, the grand advantage 
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of the professorial system lies in the chance 
it affords of the appearance of men of great 


intellectual power in a position, relatively to. 


the rising generation, of the utmost conceiv- 
able influence. Nowhere is there such an 
action and reaction of mind, such a kindling 
and maintenance of high intellectual enthu- 
siasm, a8 in a university class-room where a 
teacher whose heart is in his work sees day 
after day befure him a crowded audience of 
the same youths on the same benches, eager 
to listen, and to carry away what they can 
in their note-books. Nowhere is a man 
more likely to be roused himself by the inter- 
est of his subject, and nowhere are the con- 
ditions so favorable for the expeditious and 
permanent conveyance, not only of his doc- 
trines, but of the whole image of himself into 
other minds. Whenever, accordingly, it 
does chance that men of exceptionally pow- 
erful personality are found in this position, 
there society has the benefit of a didactic use 
of these men incalculably more energetic and 
intimate than if they had been confined to 
authorship, or to that comparatively cooler 
exercise of personal influence for which con- 
versation in short flights with a few at a time 
affords opportunity. Now, if we were ‘to 
look for the university whose history has af- 
forded the most striking illustrations of this 
matchless advantage of the professorial sys- 
tem, what university would suggest itself 
sooner than that of Edinburgh? There may 
have been other universities where till lately 
the drill in Latin and Greek, and the general 
habits of class-work, were more exact, sound, 
and business-like. But there has been no 
university more conspicuously fortunate in 
the possession always of, say two or three 
or four men simultaneously, of the highest 
power, shedding lustre over the whole body 
of their colleagues, and exercising an influ- 
ence incalculably beyond that of ordinary 
scholastic reckoning. 

Two or three and twenty years ago one of 
the great attractions in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity was the class-room of Dr. Chalmers, 
called the Divinity Hall. It was on the right 
of the quadrangle, immediately after entering 
through the portico from the street, and the 
access to it was by a narrow flight of stone 
stairs leading to a kind of stone gallery look- 
ing upon the quadrangle. In this stone 
gallery, or about the portico and quadran- 
gle, would be lounging at an early hour in 
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the forenoon, waiting the doctor’s arrival, 
the members of his audience. They were 
mostly young Seotsmen of from eighteen to 
five-and-twenty, destined for the Scottish 
Kirk; but there was a considerable sprink- 
ling of young Irish Presbyterians, together 
with a group of oldish military officers, who, 
after their service in India or elsewhere, had 
settled for the quiet evenings of their lives in 
FAinburgh, and, partly to while away the 
time, partly from a creditable interest in 
theological matters awakened at last in their 
grizzled noddles, had taken to attending 
Dr. Chalmers’s Jectures. Occasionally there 
would be a stranger or two of distinction. 
Punctually a few minutes before the hour 
the doctor would arrive among the gathered 
groups expecting him. His manner on ar- 
riving was generally hurried and absent, and 
he disappeared at once into his vestry or antes 
room, there to put on his gown, and his little 
white Geneva bands, a pair of which he usa- 
ally kept in an odd brown-covered old volume 
of Leibnitz that lay handy for the purpose 
on a side-table. Sometimes one or two of 
the strangers would follow the doctor into 
the vestry to bid him good-morning before 
lecture, but he did not like the intrusion. 
Meanwhile, the doors of the hall having 
been opened, the audience had entered and 
filled it. It was more like a dingy, ill-con- 
trived little chapel than a class-room, having 
a gallery raised on iron pillars over the back 
rows of seats, so as to darken them, and a pul- 
pit opposite this gallery rising to a level with 
it. The students, properly so called, the 
number of whom was from one hundred to 
one hundred and thirty, occupied the seats 
below, clear of and under the gallery ; and in 
the comparatively empty gallery, not much 
minded of the doctor, who generally looked 
downwards to his students, sat the strangers 
of distinction and the military veterans. 
Emerging from the vestry by its private en- 
trance into the half, the doctor, now in his 
gown and bands, still rather hurried and ab- 
sent-looking, mounted thé pulpit, a sight for 
. . 2 
any physiognomist to see. Then generally, 
after a very brief prayer, which he read from 
a slip of paper, but in such a way that you 
could hardly detect he was reading, the busi- 
ness of the hour began. Not unfrequently, 
however, it would turn out that he had for- 
gotten something, and, muttering some hasty 
intimation to that effect instead of the ex- 
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pected first words of his prayer,—once, I am 
told, it was this surprising communication, 
delivered with both his thumbs up to his 
mouth, ‘ My artificial teeth have gone 
wrong,’’—he would descend again from the 
pulpit and go back to his vestry. On such 
occasions it was a chance if he did not come 
upon one or two late comers availing them- 
selves of that quiet means of entrance, en- 
gaged while they did so in the interesting 
process of measuring their heads with his by 
furtively examining and trying on his vast 
hat. Suppose all right, however, and the 
“lecture begun. It was a perfectly unique 
performance,—every lecture a revelation, 
though within so small and dingy a chapel, 
of all that the world at large had come to 
wonder at in Chalmers. For the most part 
he sat and read, either from his manuscript 
or from some of his printed books, from 
which he had a most dexterous art of help- 
ing himself to relevant passages,—sat arid 
read, however, with such a growing excite- 
ment of voice and manner that whether he 
was reading or not reading was never thought 
of. But every now and then he would in- 
terrupt his reading, and, standing up, and 
catching off his spectacles, so that they hung 
from his little finger, he would interject, with 
much gesticulation, and sometimes wiih a 
flushing of the face, and an audible stamp- 
ing of the foot, some little passage of extem- 
pore exposition or outburst. No one lecture 
passed in which the class was notagain and 
again agitated by one of those nervous shocks 
which came from Chalmers’s oratory when- 
ever and about whatsoever he spoke in other 
public places. Clamors of applause had, in- 
deed, become habitual in the class-room ; 
and as, in spite of their apparent indecorous- 
ness in such a place, they were justifiable by 
the audience on the plain principle, ** If you 
lecture like that, then we must listen like 
this,’”’ he had been obliged to let them occur. 
Only at the natural moments, however, would 
he tolerate such interruptions. He was sen- 
sitive to even a whisper at other times, and 
kept all imp@riously hushed by an authority 
that di@ not need to assert itself. To de- 
scribe the matter of his lectures would be 
more, difficult than to give an idea of their 
form. It was called theology, and there 
certainly was a due attempt to go over the 
topics of a theological course, with frequent 
references to Butler, Paley, Jonathan Ed- 
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wards, the ‘‘ Theologia Elenotica ”’ of Tar- 
retin, and, by way of general text-book, to 
Dr. George Hill’s Lectures in Divinity. But 
really it was a course of Chalmers himeelf, 
and of Chalmers in all his characters. With- 
in two or three consecutive sessions, if not in 
one, every listener was sure to be led 80 com- 
pletely and with so much commotion through 
the whole round of Chalmers’s favorite ideas, 
that, if he remained ignorant of any one of 
them or unsaturated with some tincture of 
them all, it could only be because he was a 
miracle of impassiveness. But through all 
and over all was the influence of a nature 
morally so great that by no array and expo- 
sition of its ideas, repeated never so often, 
could it be exhausted, and by no inventory 
of them represented. Merely to look at him 
day after day was a liberal education. 

One of Chalmers’s colleagues in the the- 
ological faculty of the university (in which 
faculty there were then but three professors 
in all) was a certain clerical old gentleman, 
with a great squab bald head, fat pinkish- 
white cheeks, portly and punctiliously clean 
general appearance, and very fat calves neatly 
encased in black stockings, who professed to 
teach the Oriental languages. Considering 
the little I have to say of him, I need not 
name him; but we used to call him some- 
times ‘‘ The Rabbi,’’ in compliment to his Ori- 
entalism generally, and sometimes ‘*Waw,”’ 
from a certain occult idea of the fitness of the 
name of one of the Hebrew letters, as pro- 
nounced by himself, to represent the total 
worth of his existence. How so fat-faced and 
placid a man, in such specklessly-clean linen 
and apparel, should have been so near an ap- 
proach to Inutility personified, I do not know ; 
but, to this day, when I think of the matter, 
it is one of the most baffling problems that 
have come across me personally, what reason 
there was, I will not say for the rabbi’s ex- 
istence on earth, but for his existence in the 
position of Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Edinburgh. He had been 
appointed to the post as long ago as 1813, 
and I suppose there were then some authori- 
ties whose business it was to make such ap- 
pointments. It was within our knowledge 
also that he was the widower of a lady who 
had been of some distinction as a novelist at 
a time when lady-novelists were rarer than 
they are now, that he cherished her memory 
in his old age with a fund and faithful affec- 
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tion, and that, in his own house, he was a 
kindly, innocent old gentleman, who had one 
or two pet cats and fed them at his breakfast- 
table. Moreover he had been a parish cler- 
gyman—in which, capacity, for aught I know, 
he may have been most exemplary and worthy 
of all respect. I speak of him only as Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages ; and in the con- 
joint names of Gesenius, Renan, and Max 
Miiller, I will have my'say about the rabbi, 
dead though he is, in this capacity. For 
thirty-five years he was the man upon whom 
the Kirk of Scotland depended, so far as 
the metropolitan university was concerned, 
for the teaching of Hebrew, Syriac, Chal- 
dee, and Persic. I forget whether Arabic 
was included in his course, but it is all the 
same whether it was or was not. As for the 
Syriac, the Chaldee, and the Persic, if the 
Syriac, Chaldee, and Persic alphabets had 
been written out on pieces of paper, and these 
pieces of paper had been steeped in a bucket 
of water, and each student of the rabbi’s had 
drunk a tumblerful of the water, that would 
have been about the metaphorical measure of 
the Syriac, the Chaldee, and the Persic that 
the rabbi contrived to impart. But take the 
Hebrew, on which naturally would be laid the 
stress. We were, I can answer for it, a doc- 
ile set of students, willing, and even eager, 
to learn anything that offered itself with a 
touch of human interest; and we were bound 
by rule to attend the rabbi two years. YetI 
undertake to say, with the most literal exact- 
ness, that, so far as it depended on attendance 
on the rabbi during these two years, all that 
wasacquired, or that it was possible toacquire, 
of Hebrew scholarship might have been ac- 
quired by six evenings of sleepy inspection 
of the Hebrew grammar and the Hebrew 
Bible at home. What do I remember of the 
class? I remember the rabbi in his chair, 
looking listless and placidly-peevish as if he 
thought the whole thing a discomfort, and 
) wanted to be home to his cats. I remember 
the insipidity of the Hebrew according to his 
wretched system of pronunciation which 
neglected the points, stuck in an indefinite 
sound of the vowel e between every two con- 
secutive consonants, and made the great un- 
utterable name sound as a series of the feeblest 
human vowels, JEUE. I remember that, 
with one or two exceptions, easy to be ac- 
counted for apart from the rabbi’s influence, 
none of us, when called up to read to the 
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rabbi, could construe or translate three lines 
of Hebrew, unless he had a torn leaf of the 
English Bible clandestinely inserted in the 
Hebrew volume by way of help. Iremember, 
in short, that it was a disgust and weariness 
to us all, and that from no fault of our own, 
but from a perfectly just estimate of the pos- 
sibilities here afforded us by a great univer- 
sity, for fees which we had paid down, of 
learning what we were compelled at least to 
profess to learn within its walls. Perhaps 
my own most vivid recollections of the rabbi’s 
class-room are of letters to friends which I 
wrote in it, by way of an economy of time 
that would otherwise have been useless; and 
of a large course of reading, on the same 
principle, in books of witchcraft, which I 
took with me for the purpose, beginning with 
Defoe’s ‘‘ History of the Devil.’”’ In justice to 
myself, I must beg the reader to believe that, 
from mere respect for routine, I would have 
given the work of the class the preference, 
had I been able to see there was any. Now 
there would be no need for such behavior. 
The opportunities of instruction in Hebrew 
and its cognates now furnished by the Scot- 
tish universities are as good, I believe, as 
any in the kingdom ; and in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity there has been recently founded, in 
addition to the general chair for the Oriental 
languages, a special chair for Sanscrit. 

The remaining colleague of Dr. Chalmers, 
using the same class-room as the rabbi, but 
at a different hour, and for a class much 
more numerous and a thousand times more 
radiant, was Dr. David Welsh, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. Of this man there 
remains a fine and high, if not a wide, mem- 
ory among his countrymen, and most justly 
so. He was considerably the youngest of 
the three colleagues, being, at the time of 
which I speak, forty-six or forty-seven years 
of age. He was a thin, spare, weak-chested 
man, of middle height, or less, with a deli- 
cately blond complexion and scanty light 
hair, a finely-shaped head of the erect type, 
a grave expression of countenance, and a 
peculiar habit of knitting his byows and cor- 
rugating his eyelids as he spoke, but very 
capable of a kindly laugh, which ran over 
his face like a gleam, and was accompanied 
by a flash of his upper teeth. His appear- 
ance, and especially his narrow chest, indi- 
cated precarious health, and indeed it was 
known that from his youth he had given 








signs of pulmonary weakness, and that more 
recently he had been warned of heart-disease. 
Although on these grounds he had to take 
precautions which made him more of a re- 
cluse than was natural for one in his posi- 
tion, and, although in particular the exer- 
cise of speaking was difficult for him, the 
result as regarded his class was no impairing 
of his efficiency, but only some peculiari- 
ties in his manner as a lecturer. He hardly 
trusted at all to extempore discourse, and in 
any attempt of the kind hesitated and stam- 
mered, and kept up a dry clearing of his 
throat, and prolonging of syllable after sylla- 
ble, that would have been painful but for his 
always hitting on something right and em- 
phatic at last. In reading there was not, of 
course, this painful hesitation, and the labor 
which the act of sufficiently loud speaking 
then cost him only imparted a sense of his 
conscientious earnestness, and sometimes an 
effect as of eloquence. He had been appoint- 
ed to the Church-History chair in the year 
1831, having been before that minister for 
several years of one of the parishes of Glas- 
gow, and before that again minister of the 
retired country parish of Crossmichael in 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 

The most notable portion of Welsh’s life, 
and that on account of which many who 
might have cared little for his clerical quality 
would have looked at him with interest, had 
been the ten years of his youth from 1810 to 
1820, before he had been appointed to Cross- 
michael parish. During these ten years, he 
had been on terms of the most familiar friend- 
ship with Dr. Thomas Brown, the metaphy- 
sician. He had first seen Brown in the win- 
ter of 1809-10, when Brown for the second 
time did temporary duty for Dugald Stewart 
in the Moral Philosophy class in Edinburgh 
University. Welsh was thenfa lad of sixteen, 
up in Edinburgh from his native Dumfries- 
shire to attend the classes, and witha partic- 
ularly keen taste for logical and philosophical 
studies. Brownat once captivated him. He 
was one of those, of whom there were many, 
that so much relished Brown’s new, brilliant, 
and analytical style of metaphysics as to be 
almost sorry when Stewart resumed duty, 
and proportionately glad when, in the fol- 
lowing session, Brown was formally appointed 
colleague to Stewart, thenceforward to do the 
whole work, while Stewart lived on as a sleep- 
ing partner. Would not the day of Stewart 
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and his sober metaphysics of the old school 
be over, and was not the era of a new and 
more daringly Whig metaphysics about to 
begin? Such were the expectations of many 
ardent young men about Edinburgh, in what 
happened, at any rate, to be the great comet 
jyear, 1811. An eminent surviving friend of 
Welsh remembers how, going then as a boy 
in the evenings to see young Welsh in his 
lodgings and receive lessons from him, he 
used, in passing through George Square, to 
look up with never-ceasing wonder at the 
great shining meteor taking up such a space 
in the heavens. 
tained the desire of his heart in becoming 
privately acquainted with Brown ; and during 
the remainder of Brown’s life, Welsh, grad- 
ually advancing from the stage of a student 
of divinity to that of a licensed preacher or 
probationer of the Scottish Kirk, was concin- 
ually in the company of the brilliant meta- 
physician. Every other evening, when in 
Edinburgh, he would be orfe of the family- 
party around Brown’s tea-table, hearing his 
cheerful talk with his mother and sisters, and 
so much one of them as to be consulted even 
about those poems of Brown which he publish- 
ed in succession about this time, and which he 
read before publication to none out of his 
own household. ‘‘ Penitus domi inspexi”’ is 
Welsh’s description of the degree of his inti- 
macy with his celebrated friend and senior, 
in words quoted from Pliny the younger, 
where he speaks of a like friendship of his, 
‘* Penitus domi inspexi amarique ab eo la- 
boravi, etsi non erat laborandum. Erat 
enim obvius et expositus, plenusque huma- 
nitate quam precepit. Atque utinam sic 
ipse spem quam de me concepit impleverim 
ut,” etc. What may have been the nature 
of the hope which Brown had formed of 
Welsh’s future career can only be guessed. 
When Brown died of consumption at Bromp- 
ton, in April, 1820, at the age of forty-two, 
his surviving friend—who had been the last 
to bid him farewell in Edinburgh, and who 
always remembered the sad lcave-taking as 
one of the greatest griefs of his life—was 
but a youth of six-and-twenty, a probationer 
of the Scottish Kirk, whose sole appearances 
in any character of his own had been in a 
few stray writings for periodicals. His real 
outfit for the future was his enthusiasm for 
Brown, and the reputation which descend- 
ed to him of having been Brown's friend. 


By that time Welsh had at- . 
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Thése he carried with him, in 1821, to the 
country parish of Crossmichael, but, at the 
same time, a strong interest in phrenol- 
ogy, a8 then taken up and expounded in 
Edinburgh by Messrs. George and Andrew 
Combe. In phrenology he had begun to dis- 
cern the promise of a science that should cor- 
roborate some of Brown's psychological spec- 
ulations, and even lend a new method for the 
study of the human mind. 

Of a family in which the strong Scottish 
form of piety was hereditary, and being also 
sincerely ‘‘ Evangelical”? in his views of 
Christian theology, Welsh was able, in his 
parish of Crossmichael, to combine, to an ex- 
tent that might have been thought difficult 
beforehand, the character of a zealous. and 
devout pastor of ‘* Evangelical ’’ sentiments 
with that ofa worshipping disciple of Brown’s 
philosophy and a seeker after light even in 
the new cerebral physiology of Gall and the 
Combes. He was known, also, generally as a 
young clergyman. of scholarly tastes, and 
more fastidious than usual in his efforts 
vafter a classical English style. Of his intel- 


lectual and literary qualities the public had 
the means of judging when he published, in 


1825, that biography of Brown which had 
for sometime been expected from him. It 
was an octavo volume, entitled, ‘* Account of 
the Life and Writings of Thomas Brown, 
M.D., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh.”’, The shorter 
memoir of Brown, prefixed to all the late 
editions of his Lectures, is an abridgment of 
this volume, made forthe purpose by Welsh 
himself. The book is really a very good 
specimen of philosophical or literary biogra- 
phy, not in any way rich or striking, but 
careful, dignified, affectionate, and conveying 
a sufficiently distinct image of Brown per- 
sonally. The phrenological leanings of the 
work appearing only casually in the notes, 
the credit which Welsh derived from it was 
of a general kind. He had thoughts of fol- 
lowing it up with a Treatise on Logic, but 
before that intention could take effect, he was 
removed from Crossmichael to Glasgow. He 
had been but three or four years in Glasgow 
when the Church-Histury chair in Edin- 
burgh fell vacant. The Melbourne ministry, 
on the strong recommendation of Chalmers, 
appointed Welsh to the chair. Jeffrey, in an- 
nouncing the appointment to Chalmers, 
stated that it had been made expressly in def- 
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erence to his wishes; but on other grounds 
it was such an appointment as a Whig minis- 
try might have been expected to make. 
Welsh was, and remained to the last, an ad- 
vanced Whig in politics. When he accepted 
the chair he was thirty-eight years of age. 

‘ During the eight or nine years of Welsh’s 
professorship which had elapsed before I 
knew him, he had devoted himself most con- 
scientiously to the daties of the post, laying 
aside preaching and all other work for the 
proper study of ecclesiastical history, and 
going to reside for a season in Bonn that he* 
might acquire the, mastery, of German ne- 
cessary for the easy use of the materials in 
that language. He had, in fact, completed a 
course of lectures, presenting, in three parts, 
a consecutive view of Church History as far 
as the Reformation. The first part extended 
to the period of Constantine, the second 
thence to the end of the thirteenth century, 
and the third thence to the Reformation in- 
clusive. It had become his plan to repeat 
these parts of his course in cycle, so that stu- 
dents attending him for three years in suc- 
cession would hear the whole. When I had 


‘first the pleasure of listening to him, he was 


in the last or Reformation portion of his 
course. It was a very painstaking, and, in 
the main, very delightful and even stirring, 
narrative—not certainly from the most Cath- 
olic point of view, but from the point of view 
of a liberal and warm-hearted Evangelical 
Presbyterian—of the European religious 
movement of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. After Wycliffe, Huss 
and the Bohemians, and others, we came 
upon the great German group with Luther 
in the midst, and we finished off, if I remem- 
ber rightly, with a touch of Zwingli and the 
Swiss and French prolongation as far as Cal- 
vin. He was best on the Germans, or the 
Germans suited us best, and he brought out 
Luther, as we all thought, in beautiful re- 
lief. In the other two portions of his gen- 
eral cycle I do not think that he was nearly 
so interesting. My recollection at least of 
his Church History of the first three centu- 
ries is singularly hazy and featureless. The 
early heresies and the Gnostics came into this 
part of the course, and I remember being 
bold enough at the time to pass this criticism 
on his account of the Gnosties, that it was as 
if he had gone to the top of a tower, we 
looking up to him, and, there ripping open 











a pillow, had shaken out all the feathers, and 
let them descend upon us, calling down to us 
to observe them, for these were the Gnostics. 
In connection with none of the courses of 
lectures delivered in the university could the 
pros and cons of the Scottish professorial sys- 
tem be better discussed than in connection 
with Welsh’s course on Church History. So 
far as it was a narrative or survey (and it 
was mainly of this character), there can be 
no doubt that it only performed for the stu- 
dents the kind of service which they might 
more naturally, and with better effects of 
self-discipline, have performed for themselves 
by suitable reading under directions. Per- 
haps even there was a danger that, as recipi- 
ents through the ear, in such easy circum- 
stances, of a complete tale of Church History 
prepared for them by their professor, the 
majority of the students might go away with 
a permanently too meagre conception of the 
real dimensions of the study. But, on the 
other hand, there was a fitness in the method 
pursued to the requirements of the place and 
occasion. Here at least was the presentation 
to the audience of a medley or panorama of 
impressions, anecdotes, figures of men and¢ 
generalized visions of events, well worth hay- 
ing at the time, and sure to function usefully 
in the mind afterward. There must be many 
a man living now whose knowledge of Church 
History consists in little more than a fecol- 
lection uf the names of Wycliffe and Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, and Zisca, and Reuchlin, 
and Erasmus, and Luther, and Melancthon, 
and (Ecolampadius, and Zuinglius, and Cal- 
vin, and Bullinger, and Bucer, as they used 
to be pronounced so fondly in often-repeated 
series by Welsh’s laboring voice, and who is 
yet better and larger-horizoned by reason of 
that recollection. And only conceive practi- 
cally the consequences of an attempt to work, 
with seventy or a hundred young men togeth- 
er, the method of learning Church History 
by right reading for themselves. Conceive 
80 many young men turned loose simultane- 
ously among the libraries of Edinburgh in a 
competitive hunt after the folios and quartos 
in which the precious lore is treasured. The 
library-system of the place or of any place 
would break down under the pressure. There 
would be a famine among the copies of Ori- 
gen and Fleury and Fabricius, and a fighting 
for odd volumes of the ‘* Acta Sanctorum.” 
In connection with which fancy I may inter- 
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polate the remark that one of the deficieffcies 
of Edinburgh in my day was in the matter of 
the easy accessibility of books to any young 
fellow in quest of them, and that, whatever 
may have been done sincé then in rendering 
both the college library and the great libra- 
ries of the Faculty of Advocates and the 
Writers to the Signet more generally and 
frankly available, I conceive that it may still 
be by an advance in this direction, as well as 
by the institution of tutorships and fellow- 
ships, that the cause of erudition may be pro- 
moted, to the extent now desired, in and 
around the chief university seat of Scotland. 
With perfect accessibility of books, professo- 


tend to assume one or other of those ideal 
forms in which they are best of all, and never 
can be superseded,—thé form of stimulants 
and directories, or that of supplements of the 
latest matter, or, in some cases, that of orbs 
of principles. Of course, however, such a 
raid as has been supposed among the original 
sources of information is purely imaginary, 


and the process would resolve itself into an? 


importation into the town at particular sea- 
sons of a sufficient number of text-books. 
But, while Welsh’s course did not exclude 
the use of text-books, and rather led to the 
use of them, it was, in itself, at least a larger 
text-book, and, by means of examination, it 
was made to answerassuch. Add toall this 
the effect upon some of first knowing of such 
a study as Church History, and forming some 
notion of what it might be, not through a 
dead text-book, but through the daily sight 
of one who, after his type, was a living 
Church-historian. In many ways there came 
from Welsh a fine interfusion of personal 
characteristics with the substance of his read- 
ings. Not unfrequently we saw him stirred 
with the full emotion of his subject, and were 
stirred contagiously. Methinks I hear him 
yet as, with excited breath, and with some- 
thing of the old spirit of a Dumfriesshire 
Covenanter trembling through his weak 
frame, he quoted, or rather ground out 
through his teeth, after one narrative of 
bloody religious tyranny, the prayer of Mil- 
ton’s sonnet :— 

** Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints whose 

bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 


Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and 





stones.’’ 


rial courses of lectures might more and more — 
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More habitually, however, he sat before us 


. in the aspect of an inquirer of liberal and 


philosophical temperament, trying always to 
be accurate, candid, and just. A certain 
classic taste in style, also, with a liking for 
an apt Latin quotation now and then, helped 
us toa sense of literary finish, while in his 
half-stuttered advices to us individually we 
had experience, not only of his kindliness and 
shrewdness, but of a sort of clear Attic wit 
rare among the Scotch. 

In the last years of his life, which were 
the years immediately following those of my 
first acquaintance with him, Welsh was 
brought out, by the compulsion of events, 
from his previously rather recluse and vale- 
tudinarian habits. When the Non-Intrusion 
controversy in the Scottish Kirk was ap- 
proaching the foreseen catastrophe, who so 
fit to be brought forward into a chief place 
in the drama that was to be acted as this 
much-respected professor of Church-History, 
whose Whig sympathies had all along gone 
heartily with the movement, and who had, 
indeed, always had a share in its private 
counsels? Accordingly, in 1842, and in the 
view of what was coming, they made him 
moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Kirk. As moderator of that year’s assembly, 
it fell to him still to occupy the chair at the 
opening of the next or Disruption Assembly 
in May, 1843 ; and on him, therefore, it de- 
volved to act the leading part in what may 
be called the ceremonial of the Disruption. 
It was Welsh that, immediately after the 
gathering of the members of the assembly 
and before the first business had begun, read 
the protest by which he and those who might 
adhere to him declared their reasons for quit- 
ting it and the establishment which it rep- 
resented. It was Welsh who, then turning 
round to the royal commissioner on the 
throne behind him, bowed his solemn leave, 
and, taking up his hat, walked out of the 
assembly, followed close by Chalmers, and 
leading that procession of ministers and el- 
ders which, forming itself in George Street, 
made its way through the gazing and ac 
claiming multitudes of Edinburgh to ‘the 
hall, some half a mile distant, where it had 
been agreed to constitute the Free Church of 
Scotland. In this public ceremonial, and in 
the subsequent proceedings in opening the 
new assembly, Welsh, roused by the emotion 





of the occasion far above his usual hesitation 


of manner and unreadiness in speech, ac- 
quitted himself with much dignity, so that 
those who have an interest in recollecting 
those Edinburgh events of May, 1843, as in 
a Scottish historical picture, can think of 
his spare figure and grave, light-haired look 
as fittingly and gracefully in the midst. He 
did not long survive this, the most conspic- 
uous public appearance of his life. To fall 
back completely after it, into his former re- 
cluse habits was impossible. In addition to 
the professorship of Church History in the 
New or Free Church College, for which he 
had necessarily exchanged his chair in the uni- 
versity, he had a good deal of public work to do 
in connection with the schemes and arrange- 
mentsof thenewly-founded institution. There 
came also, to occupy a part of his time very 
suitably, the editorship of the North British 
Review, then started, with the co-operation 
of Chalmers, as an organ of liberal literature 
in which Scottish theology should not be un- 
represented. It must have been on some 
visit of his to London, in 1844, on the busi- 
ness of this periodical, that, chancing then to 
be in town, I had my last interview with 
him but one, and dined with him at his 
hotel in Cockspur Street. He was then in 
fair health and good spirits, and full of hopes 
of the new review. The next time I saw him 
was in his house in Edinburgh, to which he 
was confined by medical orders. The heart- 
disease of which he had received previous 
warnings had declared itself fatally, leaving 
him but a residue of days to be counted one 
by one before the last spasm. One of the 
last, out of his own family, to see him was 
his old friend, Dr. Andrew Combe, himself an 
invalid who had been kept alive almost mi- 
raculously for many years by care and regi- 
men through an equally fatal disease, and 
whom all that knew him remember as one of 
the most serene, upright, and naturally pious 
of men, rendered only more thoughtful of 
others by the long patience of his own near- 
ness to death. Thisinterview must, I think, 
have been at Helensburgh on the Clyde, 
whither Welsh had been removed, and where 


‘he died, April 24, 1845. 


Seldom or never, asI have said, did all the 
students of all the faculties diffused among 
tHe class-rooms of the quadrangle of Edin- 
burgh University have an opportunity of in- 
termingling socially. Once or twice, how- 
ever, in the course of a session, there was an 
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approach to a universal meeting for some gen- 
eral university purpose or other, when a con- 
course of as many of the different faculties as 
chose to come assembled in the chemistry 
theatre, with the cheering and ruffing insep- 
arable from such occasions, to behold the 
principal and the whole Senatus Academicus, 
or body of professors, seated on the platform 
or dais beneath, This sight of the assembled 
Senztus Academicus I remember asa striking 
one. My interest in the medical and legal 
faculties not being such as to lead me to single 
out then the most eminent professors in those 
faculties with the same curiosity that I ap- 
plied to the others, I remember that there 
were three heads out of the twenty or thirty 
on the dais that always seemed to me, even 
physically, to divide the supremacy. They 
were those of Chalmers, Wilson, and Hamil- 
ton. As pieces of Nature’s sculpture, they 
were, each, head and bust together, splendid. 
But what made the sight of the three beside 
each other so interesting was that the coloring 
was 80 different. Chalmers’s head, the oldest 
of the three and also the largest, though all 
looked large, was white, the hair close and 
crisply silver from crown to neck and temples, 
with no sign of baldness,—the large forehead 
and face also white as marble, and with all 
the repose of marble. Yellow was Wilson’s 
color—the hair yellow and manelike, the 
face blond, the look wildly-noble, the bust 
magnificent even as he sat, but more mag- 
nificent when he rose and the height ‘was 
seen. Hamilton was brown,—the hair a dark 
brown, the complexion a clear or sanguine 
dark, the expression very calm, the eyes full, 
bold, and, as it seemed, of a clear hazel. He 
was not so tall as Wilson, but had the neck 
and chest of a man of great natural strength, 
who had known gymnastic exercise. Heand 
Wilson were each in their first fifties. Al- 
though it was not niy lot to see more of either 
.of these two than was to be seen casually at 
euch general college-meetings, or by dropping 
in as an occasional hearer at their lectures, 
and although it sums up the whole of my 
personal knowledge of them to say that I have 
shaken hands with both, they made so great 
an impression upon me that a passing word 
or two about each will be no violation of my 
rule in these papers. 

Wilson in his elass-room, as Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, was one of the shows of 
Edinburgh. Though he was called by the 
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Arts’ Students ‘‘ the Professor,” per excel- 
lence, there was gathered round him, for them 
and others about the college, the accumulated 


interest of all that he had been and done 


‘non-professorially. These early and almost 
legendary days of his were remembered when, 
as an extraordinary gypsy-genius from the 
Lakes and Oxford, of whom men had begun 
to talk, he threw himself so furiously into 
Blackwood and Scottish Toryism ; and there 
was the fresher remembrance of his continued 
outflashings and savageries in the ‘* Noctes 
Ambrosianz,”’ and of his many other feats, 
some of them unprofessorial enough, during 
his actual tenure of the professorship since 
he had succeeded Brown in 1820. It was 
‘* Christopher North ”’ that the students saw 
and adored, though they called him the ‘+ Pro- 
fessor.’” How they did cheer and adore him! 
In his class there was constant cheering of 
him on the least opportunity, especially by 
the juveniles of his audience, and yet with a 
kind of wondering respect for his reputation, 
voice, and magnificent appearance, which kept 
the acclamation always distinct from disorder, 
and left the full sway really in his hands. As 
far as ever I could ascertain, it was nothing 
that could in any conventional sense be called 
a systematic course of Moral Philosophy that 
he administered to them, but a rich . poetico- 
philosophic medley in all the styles of Chris- 
topher North, with the speculative made to 
predominate as much as possible. His way 
was to come in from his ante-room with a 
large bundle of ragged papers of all sorts and 
sizes (many of them old folio letters, with the 
postage marks and torn marks of the seals 
visible on them, and others, scraps of about 
the size of a visiting card), and, throwing 
these down on the desk before him, either to 
begin reading from them, or, sometimes, hay- 
ing apparently failed to find what he wanted 
uppermost, and having also felt in vain in his 
waistcoat pockets for something likely to 
answer the purpose, to gaze wildly for a mo- 
ment or two out at a side-window, and then, 
having caught some thread or hint from the 
Tron Church steeple, to begin evolving what 
seemed an extempore discourse. The first 
time that I heard him, the effect of these pre- 
liminaries, and of his generally wild and yel- 
low-haired appearance, 80 much stranger than 


anything I had been prepared for, almost - 


overcame my gravity, and I had to conceal 
my face for some time behind a hat, to recover 
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sufficient composure to look at him steadily. | 
The voice and mode of delivery were also | 
singular. It was not so much reading or 
speaking as a kind of continuous musical 
chant, beginning in a low, hollow tone, and 
swelling out wonderfully in passages of elo- 
quence, but still always with a certain sepul- 
cbral quality in it,—a moaning sough, as of a 
wind from the tombs, partly blowing along 
and partly muffling the purely intellectual 
meaning. From my recollections of him, 
both on the first and on subsequent occasions, 
I should say that the chief peculiarities of 
his elocution, in addition to this main one, 
were, in the first place, a predominance of u 
among his vowel-sounds, or a tendency of most | 
of his other vowels, and especially thé o, to 
pass, more or less, into one of the sounds of u, 
and in the second place, the breaking up of 
his sentences, in the act of uttering them, by 
short pants, or breathings, like ugh! inter- 
jected at intervals. Thus, in making the 
quotation from Ariosto: ‘‘ Oh, the great good- 
ness of the knights of old! ”’ he uttered it or 
rather moaned it, nearly like this, ‘‘ Oo—the 
great—goodnese—uf — the —knoights—uf— 
oold! ’? with a pause or breathing after almost 
every word; and in speaking in one of his 
lectures of the endurance of remorse, and in 
illustrating this by the fancy of the state of 
mind of a criminal between his condemnation 
and his execution, he wound up, I remember 
distinctly, with a phrase uttered, as regards 
the longer interjected breathings exactly thus: 
“Ay! and there may be a throb of remorse 
(ugh !) even at that last moment—when the 
head—tumbles—into the basket—of the exe- 
cutioner (ugh !)’’—the last ugh! being much 
the more emphatic. Habitually eloquent, 
after a manner which these and other pecu- 
liarities rendered unlike the eloquence of any 
one else, Wilson was sometimes so deeply and 
suddenly moved by the feeling of what he was 
saying or describing that he rose to unusual 
heights of impassioned and poetical oratory. 
In particular there were certain lectures, the 
time of the coming round of which was always 
duly known, when his class-room was crowded 
by professors and strangers in addition to his 
students, in expectation of one of his great 
outbursts, and when, amid those clapping 
their hands most enthusiastically along with 
the young ones, as the outburst came, would 
be seen Sir William Hamilton. This admir- 
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of a colleague so different from himself ought 
to be cited in correction of a notion which 
the frequent descriptions and laudations of 
Wilson’s physique, and the recollections of 
the sheer undisciplined tumultuousness of 
much of his writing, have naturally generated 
among those who have no personal reason to 
care for hismemory. It is quite certain that 
Sir William thought his colleague a better 
Professor of Moral Philosophy for all essen- 
tial purposes than a man of more regular 
powers could have been without Wilson’s 
genius, and I have invariably heard, from even 
the most logical and hard-headed of any of 
Wilson’s students whom I have questioned on 
the subject, the same assertion of their belief 
in the extraordinary efficiency of his class, and 
of their ceaseless thankfulness for having be- 
longed to it. 

Much more striking, however, than any 
traces of Christopher North’s influence, rec- 
ognizable among the modes of thought and 
speech current among the students of Edin- 
burgh University, were the traces of another 
influence which it took some time to identify. 
Nothing surprised me more, at first, than the 
recurrence, in the talk of the students, when- 
ever two or three wére conversing or arguing, 
seriously of certain clots and gobbets of a 
phraseology, and apparently of a philosophy, 
which seemed to belong to the place, but to 
which I wasastranger. ‘‘ Induction,’ * De- 
duction,” and ‘‘Syllogism,’’ of course, I knew, 
and, I think, also ‘‘ Subjective ’’ and ‘* Objec- 
tive ;’’ but ‘‘ thinkable in space and time,” 
‘* the Absolute,’’ “‘ the Laws of Thought as 
Thought,”’ and the like, made me prick up 
my ears. Even then there was no need for 
being greatly put out, or being in a hurry to 
confess ignorance. A little waiting till the 
phrases were heard again in new contexts, 
and a little application of ordinary nous, suf- 
ficed for their interpretation. But when 
grown bolder, I began to converse on the sub- 
ject of these Edinburgh University phrases 
with those whom I found to be masters of 
them, and to ask them to fish up for me more 
abstruse phrases from the same pool by way. 
of puzzles, then, as ‘*‘ the Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned,’’ or ‘‘ the Relativity of Hu- 
man Knowledge,” or ‘‘ the Phenomenology 


of Cognition,’’ came up successively on the 
hook, my natural history failed me, and 
whether the thing were eel, flounder, or tur- 
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bot, I was in doubt. 


I was disposed to re- 
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sent the troubling of the literary atmosphere 
with such uncouth terms and combinations, 
insisting, as I think the Fleet Street intellect 
still does, on the all-sufficiency of what is 
called ‘‘ plain English” for the expression 
of whatever can be of any interest to man or 
beast. But soon I perceived that in this I 
was taking the point of view rather of the 
beast than of the man, and that in the same 
spirit it might be allowed to a carter or coal- 
heaver, overhearing the words ‘‘ hypotenuse,”’ 
‘ parabola,’’ ‘* parameter,’’ and ‘‘ absciss,’’ 
‘in the talk of mathematicians, to resent their 
occupation as humbug. For the more I in- 
quired, the more I found that it was because 
the notions were unfamiliar to me that the 
terms were perplexing, that there was not 
one of the terms of which a good account 
could not be given if once the notions were 
entertained, and that, when the notions were 
entertained, there was life in them, or at 
least exercise. Icame to perceive that, while 
it was chiefly in the talk and the discussions 
of the inferior students that the raw clots 
and gobbets of the new phraseology floated 
publicly, the real meaning of the phraseol- 
ogy, and of the system of thought to which 
it appertained, was in quiet possession of in- 
dubitably the ablest young minds native to 
the university. Nor was there any difficulty 
in knowing whence the powerful influence 
came. Every day I heard more of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, and what a man he had been 
to the university since his appointment to the 
Professorship of Logic. and Metaphysics in 
1836. Far less was then known of this great 
thinker by the world out of Edinburgh than 
has come to be known since ; nor within Ed- 
inburgh was he yet estimated at his true 
dimensions. Since 1813, indeed, when he 
had settled in Edinburgh, after his course at 
Oxford, nominally as a member of the Whig 
side of the Scottish bar, there had been a 
whispered reputation of his prodigious erudi- 
tion, and of the profound nature of his spec- 
ulations and studies. But in 1820 he had 
contested the Moral Philosophy chair unsuc- 
cessfully with Wilson; and not till after 
1828, when articles of his had begun to ap- 
pear in the Edinburgh Review, denouncing 
and breaking in upon the stagnation of all 
the higher forms of speculative philosophy 
in Great Britain, had the attention of Ger- 
man and French thinkers been drawn to 
him, leading to a more definite opinion of 
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him at home. On being appointed to the 
chair of Logic and Metaphysics at the ma- 
ture age of forty-eight, he was at length, as 
all saw, in the right place, and it was cer- 
tainly expected that from that place there 
would be some radiation or other of a spec- 
ulative influence that would disturb the self- 
satisfaction of the Scotch in their last mix- 
ture, by way of a national philosophy, of 
Brown’s Lectures and a dash of phrenology 
with a residuum of Stewart and Reid, and 
that might also penetrate into England, and 
send a current through its mingling tides of 
Benthamism and Coleridgianism. But all 
that Hamilton was to be, and all the honor 
that was to come to the University of Edin- 
burgh from its having possessed him, were 
not foreseen. It was not foreseen that to 
him, more than to any contemporary of his 
in Britain, would be traced a general deep- 
ening and strengthening of the speculative 
mood of the land, by a timely recall to those 
real and ultimate contemplations the forsak- 
ing of which for any length of time together, 
by the higher spirits of a nation, always has 
been, and always will be, a cause of collec- 
tive intellectual insolvency.’ It was not fore- 
seen that by him more than by any other 
would there be a reénthronement in the 
world of British speculation of the grand 
god, Difficulty, for whose worship alone need 
universities or great schools be kept up ina 
land, the constancy of whose worship there, 
in all the different departments of knowl- 
edge, is a land’s glory, but the very look of 
whose visage in one or two departments had 
been forgotten even by professed thinkers like 
Whately. It was not foreseen that it would 
be by expositions and developments of Ham- 
ilton’s logic that English dignitaries of the 
church would be earning themselves distinc- 
tion, or that it would be on Hamilton’s met- 
aphysical doctrine of the Relativity of Human 
Knowledge that English theologians would 
be meeting avowedly as on a battle-ground, 
or that in the discussion of this same doc- 
trine, with a view to affirm or confute it, 
would future English philosophers of ‘the 
greatest non-theological celebrity be equally 
finding an inevitable part of their occupa- 
tion. 

While so much was unforeseen, however, 
the little student-world round the univer- 
sity quadrangle had already ascertained its 
own good fortune in possessing Hamilton 
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among its teachers. When he was named or 
thought of, it was as the Kant or Aristotle 
of the place. And certainly, whatever influ- 
ences were at work, there was no influence 
so recognizable as his. His grasp, his very 
finger-marks, if I may so say, were visible on 
the young minds that had passed through 
his teaching. It was among young Hamil- 
tonians to a great extent that I found myself, 
and that I formed the new acquain‘anceships 
that interested me most, some of which have 
ripened since then into most valued friend- 
ships. Owing to circumstances which I have 
never ceased to regret, I was unable to take 
the benefit of regular attendance on Hamil- 
ton’s lectures for myself, and had to post- 
pone any acquaintance with the matter of 
his teaching, more intimate than that which 
could not but be conveyed to me indirectly, 
until there should be sufficient opportunity for 
me and others through his published writ- 
ings. But I cannot forget the appearance of 
his class when I casually did visit it to hear 
him lecture. As he went on distinctly and 
strongly with his Primo, Secundo, Tertio, 
advancing from division to division of his dis- 
course, each sentence full of matter, and the 
matter unusual, and requiring, as it seemed, 
exertion to apprehend it, one could not but 
be struck with the fact that many of the au- 
ditors were far too young. But then, on look- 
ing at the names of distinguished students of 
previous years honorably blazoned on the wall 
behind the lecturer, and on remembering stu- 
dents who had been in the class and had cer- 
tainly not listened in vain, one could not but 
be aware that a busy emulation was at work 
among the benches of the auditors, leaving 
few absolutely unaffected, and that, where 
there did chance to be a young mind of due 
capacity, there was probably no one of the 
logical lectures from which it would not 
come away exercised and supplied as it could 
hardly have been in any hour elsewhere, and 
no one of the metaphysical lectures from 
which it would not come away glowing with 
some new conception extending the bounds 
of its ideal world. Most evident of all was 
the power that lay, here as in other parts of 
the system of the university, in the fact of a 
personal leading exerted to the uttermost. It 
may hardly be known to those who never saw 
Hamilton, and whose knowledge of him is only 
by inference from his writings, what an im- 
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of character was given by his very look, and 
what an equipment of passionate nature went 
to constitute the energy of his purely specu- 
lative reason. Calm as tvas his philosophic 
demeanor, clear and unclouded as he kept 
the sphere of abstract investigation or con- 
templation around him to the farthest range 
to which his reason could sweep, there was 
no man who carried in him a greater fund of 
rage or more of the spirit of a wrestler. Sto- 
ries, perfectly authentic, are and were told 
of him, which invest his character with an 
element almost of awe,—as of the agony, re- 
lieving itself by paroxysms of prayer, into 
which he was thrown by the sense of his not 
being sufficiently prepared with lectures to 
meet his class in the first session after his 
appointment; or of the fright into which he 
once threw old David Irving, the keeper of 
the Advocates’ Library, when one of the rooms 
of the library from which Sir William want- 
ed a volume chanced to be locked by official 
orders, and David demurred about giving him 
the key ; or of the vehement outbreaks of his 
temper occasionally even among his colleagues 
of the Senatus Academicus, when his lan- 
guage about individuals among them, or 
about the whole body if they stood in his 
way, would be very far from measured. More 
patent tothe public was the violence of his 
combats every now and then, on some topic 
or other, with any man or any class of men 
with whom he had taken it into his head to 
have the refreshment of a paper controversy. 
There were phrases of his which he had 
flung out on such occasions with tongue or 
pen,—one of them being this dreadful one, 
‘‘ the brutal ignorance of the clergy,’’—that 
were among the favorite quotations of his 
admirers in the college quadrangle. In the 
calm, bold face and- powerful though not tall 
frame of Sir William, as he was to be seen 
any time after we had been talking of these 
things, there was no difficulty in recognizing 
the sort of man from whom such manifesta- 
tions of passion might have come, and in 
whom there might be plenty more of the 
like, if more were called for. Alas! within 
a year or two, I was to see him physically a 
very different Sir William from what he was 
when this impression might have been most 
easily received from his appearance. Ere I 
left Edinburgh he was going about crippled 





by the paralysis which had suddenly killed 


pression of general massiveness and manliness| one side of his noble frame, though it had 
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left his great intellect utterly untouched. 
Year after year I was to hear of him, when 
I inquired, as still going about in this sadly 
' erippled state, visibly ageing and ailing, and 
his hair grizzling and whitening from the 
brown which I remembered, but still carry- 
ing on his classes personally or by deputy, 
still reading or thinking night after night in 
his library, and now sending forth more ac- 
tively than ever volumes in which, when he 
should be gone, some fragments of his soul 
should remain. It is not longer ago than 
May, 1856, since he died, leaving the frag- 
ments to tell their tale. 

Of the Professors of the Medical Faculty in 
Edinburgh, worthily keeping up, in my time 
at the university, the high reputation of the 
Edinburgh Medical School, I do not remem- 
ber that I dropped in upon the lectures of 
any except old Jameson, the mineralogist. 
He was Professor of Natural History, and 
had been such since 1803. It was pleasant 
to look at the thin, venerable man in whom 
the science of the last century was linked 
with that of the present, and to hear him 
proceeding in his dry and exact way from 
this to that, duly traversing every bit of the 
map of his subject, whether there was any- 
thing of interest in it or not, and formally 
winding up at the end of every topic with 
some such farewell phrase as ‘‘ This, then, is 
the natural history of the Dolphin.’’ One 
lecture of his has haunted me more than I 
should have expected. It was on the cause 
of the seeming blueness of space. He enu- 
merated the various hypotheses on the sub- 
ject, and dwelt on that which he was disposed 
to make chiefly his own. But I do not think 
he concocted out of all the hypotheses to- 
gether any satisfactory explanation ; and, as 
I really do not know yet with any adequate 
distinctness the imperative cause of the blue- 
ness of the sky, it sometimes occurs to me as 
a horrible imagination that space might have 
been blood-colored, or copper-colored, quite as 
comfortably for itself, without the least abil- 
ity on our part to prevent it. 

Nowhere in the university was the crossing 
of influences from the different faculties and 
professors, and the importation at the same 
time of independent influences, more observ- 
able than in the debating societies. All the 
world over academic debating societies are, 
I suppose, very much the same; and to de- 
scribe the debating societies of Edinburgh 





University would therefore be useless, unleas 
it were to be done with very ample local il- 
lustration, and plenty of personal anecdote. 
The very great importance of the debating 
societies as a non-official part of the appara- 
tus of this university deserves, however, to 
be noted. In addition to the famous “S$ 

ulative Society,’’ of which all the world has 
heard from Lockhart, Lord Cockburn, and 
others, an which still existed, though in a 
more remote state of connection with the 
actual life of the university than in its palmy 
days, there were I know not how many socie- 
ties, either general or special, all flourishing, 
and all having their weekly or fortnightly even- 
ings of meeting within the walls of the college. 
There was the ‘‘ Theological Society,” which 
had existed for nearly a century ; there was 
‘the Diagnostic Society,” some thirty years 
old; there was ‘the Dialectic Society,” 
also of considerable age; there was ‘ the 
Metaphysical Society,’’ recently founded by 
the more prominent of the young Hamil- 
tonians; and there were, other socicties, 
medical and legal. You might be an active 
member of two or three of these societies, if 
you were s0 inclined; and, though the so- 
cieties were not then associated in a federal 
body as they have been since, there were oc- 
casional meetings of several societies in com- 
mon for great conjunct debates by their as- 
sembled champions. It would be easy to 
make fun of my recollections of these gather- 
ings, and there was absurdity enough in 
many of them. But to this day I have 
known nothing of the sort better on the 
whole, and it remains a question with me 
whether the excitement and mutual invigor- 
ation afforded by them were not that agency 
in the university-life of Edinburgh which 
gave zest and unity to all the rest. Oh, 
what essays, on all things human and divine, 
we read and heard ; what criticisms, compli- 
mentary or sarcastic, we pronounced on the 
essays ; What traits of character, what com- 
icalities, what revelations of unfledged power, 
came forth in our debates ; how we did go 
at the question whether Mahomet was an 
impostor ; how some of us defended the exe- 
cution of Charles I., but others did ‘not see 
their way to regicide consistently with the 
Decalogue ; how we did anticipate the par- 
liament in abolishing the corn laws! And 
then, when we turned out late at night, 
flushed with our oratory, to take our several 
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ways homewards in groups, how the rhetori- 
cal mood and the nimbleness of invention 
would last, and what laughs and flashes of 
wit there would be along the lines of the 
lamp-posts! I remember, as if it were but 
last night, the going home of one such group. 
We had passed the South Bridge on our way 
from the university, and had entered Princes 
Street and turned westward. There was 
among us one whom we all respected in a 
singular degree. Tall, strong-boned, and 
granite-headed, he was the student whom 
Sir William Hamilton himself had signalized 
and honored as already a sterling thinker, 
and the strength of whose logic, when you 
grappled with him in argument, seemed 
equalled only by the strength of his hand- 
grip when you met him or bade him good- 
by, or by the manly integrity and nobleness 
of his character. He was also the gentlest 
and kindliest of human beings. But, sud- 


denly, when we were in that part of Princes 
Street pavement which is nearly opposite to 
the site of the Scott monument, there ap- 
peared before us, in the dim light of approach- 
ing midnight, a spectacle which strangely 





moved him. It was one of those rotatory 
imps,—the first of his order, I should think, 
in Edinburgh,—who earn pennies by tum- 
bling heels over head with rapidity five or 
six times continuously. To discern precisely 
what it was at that time of night, especially 
as the phenomenon was then a rare one, was 
exceedingly difficult. Maddened, as it ap- 
peared, by the sight of the revolving crea- 
ture, our friend rushed at him, hitting at him 
with his umbrella, and sternly interrogating, 
‘What are you?” Calling up from the 
pavement, ‘I’m a wheel, I’m a wheel,’’ the 
thing continued to revolve, fast as the Manx 
Arms set a-whirling, full half the distance 
between two lamp-posts. Unsatisfied by the 
information, and still pursuing the thing, 
and striking at it with the hook of his um- 
brella, ran our friend, while we gazed on 
with amazement. A great awe fell upon us; 
and even now, when I think of debating so- 
cieties, or of life itself, I seem to see the ro- 
tatory imp in the lamplit darkness of Princes 
Street pursued by the frenzied metaphysi- 
cian. 





PREVENTION or Rust 1n Inon.—Many a val- 
uable hint is to be obtained from an intelligent 
practical laboring man, which may lead the phil- 
osopher into a train of ideas that may, perhaps, 
result in discoveries or inventions of great im- 
portance. When bricklayers leave off work for 
a day or two, as from Saturday to Monday, they 
push their trowel in and out of the soft mortar, 
so that the bright steel may be smeared all over 
with a film of it, and find this plan an effectual 
remedy against rust. In Wren’s ‘ Parentalia ”’ 
there is a passage bearing upon this subject: 
“In taking out iron cramps and ties from stone- 
work, at least four hundred years old, which 
were so bedded in mortar that all air was per- 
fectly excluded, the iron appeared as fresh as 
from the forge.’? Oxygen, which is the main 
cause of rust, is abundant in the composition of 
both water and the atmosphere ; and that quick- 
lime has an astonishing affinity for it is evinced 
in the homely practice of preserving polished 
steel or iron goods, such as fire-irons, fenders, 
and the fronts of ‘bright stoves,’? when not in 
use, by shaking a little powdered lime on them 
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out of a muslin bag, which is found sufficient to 
prevent their rusting, Another instance, very 
different and far more delicate, bearing upon the 
same principles,—the manufacturers of needles, 
watch-springs, cutlery, etc., generally introduce 
a small package of quicklime into the box or par- 
cel with polished steel goods, as security from 
rust, before sending it to a distant consumer, or 
stowing it away for further use. These cases are 
extremely curious, because, as a general rule, 
bright steel or iron has a most powerful affinity 
for oxygen ; consequently, it is very readily acted 
upon by damp, and is rusted in a short time, 
either by decomposing the water and obtaining 
oxygen from that source, or direct from the at- 
mosphere. It is not absolutely essential that the 
quicklime should be in actual contact with the 
metal, but if somewhere near, as in the case of 
the parcel of lime packed up with the needles or 
watch-springs, the bright metal will remain a 
long while without the least alteration in its ap- 
pearance, the lime (which is already an oxide 
of calcium) either receiving an additional dose 
of oxygen, or being converted into a carbonate 
of lime.— Building News. 
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THE STORY OF THE ‘‘ BIRKENHEAD.” 
TOLD TO TWO CHILDREN. 

ANp 80 you want a fairy tale, 
My little maidens twain? 

Well, sit beside the waterfall, 
Noisy with last night’s rain ; 

On couch of moss, with elfin spears 
Bristling, all fierce to see, 

When from the yet brown moor down drops 
The lonely April bee. 


All the wide valley blushes green, 
While, in far depths below, 

Wharfe flashes out a great bright eye, 
Then hides his shining flow ;— 

Wharfe, busy, restless, rapid Wharfe, 
The glory of our dale ; 

Oh, [could of the River Wharfe 
Tell such a fairy tale ! 


** The Boy of Egremond,’’ you cry,— 
*¢ And all the ‘ bootless bene : ’ 

We know that poem, every word, 
And we the Strid have seen.’’ 


No, clever damsels: though the tale 
Seems still to bear a part, 

In every lave of Wharfe’s bright wave, 
The broken mother’s heart— 


Little you know of broken hearts, 
My Kitty, blithe and wise, 

Grave Mary, with the woman soul 
Dawning through childish eyes. 

And long, long distant may God keep 
The day when each shall know 

The entrance to his kingdom through 
His baptism of woe ! * 


But yet ’tis good to hear of grief 
Which he permits to be ; 

Even as in our green inland home 
We talk of wrecks at sea. 


So on this lovely day, when spring 
Wakes soft o’er moor and dale, ° 

I'll tell—not quite your wish—but yet 
A noble * ond ”? tale. 


Twas six 0 ‘elook i in the morning, 
The sea like crystal lay, 

When the good troop-ship ‘ Birkenhead ’’ 
Set sail from Simon’s Bay. 


The Cape of Good Hope on her right 
Gloomed at her through the noon : 

Brief tropic twilight fled, and night 
Fell suddenly and soon. 


At eight o’clock in the evening, 
Dim grew the pleasant land ; 

O’er smoothest seas the southern heaven 
Its starry arch out-spanned. 

The soldiers on the bulwarks leaned, 
Smoked, chatted ; and below 

The soldiers’ wives sung babes to sleep, 
While on the ship sailed slow. 

Six hundred and thirty souls held she, 
Good, bad, old, young, rich, poor ; 

Six hundred and thirty living souls— 
God knew them all.—Secure. 


He counted them in his right hand, 
That held the hungering seas ; 
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And to four hundred came a voice,— 
*¢The Master hath need of these,’’ 

On, onward still the vessel went, 
Till, with a sudden shock, 

Like one that’s clutched by unseen death, 
She struck upon a rock. 


She filled. Not hours, not minutes left ; 
Each second a life’s gone : 

Drowned in their berths, washed overboard, 
Lost, swimming, one by one ; 

Till, o’er this chaos of despair 
Rose, like celestial breath, 

The law of order, discipline, 
Obedience unto death. 


The soldiers mustered upon deck, 
As mute as on parade ; 

** Women and children to the boats !*’ 
And not a man gainsaid. 


Without a murmur or a moan 
They stood, formed rank and file, 
Between the dreadful crystal seas 
And the sky’s dreadful smile. 


In face of death they did their work 
As they in life would do, 
Embarking at a quiet quay, — 
A quiet, silent crew. 


** Now each man for himself. To the nat toad 
Arose @ passing cry. 

The soldier-captain answered, ‘* Swamp 
The women and babes ?—No, die! ’’ 


And so they died. Each in his place, 
Obedient to command, 

They went down with the sinking ship,— 
Went down in sight of land. 


The great sea oped her mouth, and closed 
O’er them. Awhile they trod 

The valley of the shadow of death, 
And then were safe with God. 


My little girlies—What ! your tears 
Are dropping on the grass, 
Over my more than ‘fairy ’’ tale,— 
A tale that ‘* really was”? ! 
Nay,dry them. If we could but see 
The joy in angels’ eyes 
O’er good lives, or heroic deaths 
Of pure self-sacrifice, — 
We should not weep o’er these that sleep— 
Their short, sharp struggle o’er— 


_ Under the rolling waves that break 


Upon the Afric shore. 
God works not as man works, nor sees 
As man sees: though we mark 
Ofttimes the moving of his hands 
Beneath the eternal dark. 
But yet, we know that all is well ; 
That He who loved all these 
Loves children laughing on the moor, 
Birds singing in the trees ; 
That He who made both life and death, 
He knoweth which is best : 
We live to him, wadie to him, 
And leave him all the rest. 
D. M. Munoce. 
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PART XIII.—CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Ta1s important decision, when at last 
finally settled, necessitated other steps more 
embarrassing and difficult than anything that 
could be discussed in ‘he ilex avenue. Even 
Sora Antonia’s protection ceased to be alto- 
gether satisfactory to the suddenly-awakened 
mind of Alice, who at the same time was 80 
unaccustomed to think or act for herself that 
she knew not what to do in the emergency. 
If Colin had been the kind of man who would 
have decided for her at once, and indicated 
what he thought she ought to do, Alice was 
the kind of woman to act steadily and bravely 
upon the indication. But, unfortunately, 
Colin did not understand how to dictate to 
@ woman, having known most intimately of 
all womankind his mother, who was treated 
after an altogether different fashion; and 
Lauderdale, though sufficiently aware of the 
embarrassing nature of their position, be- 
longed, notwithstanding bis natural refine- 
ment, to a class which sets no great store 
upon punctilio. Now that everything was 
settled between the ‘* young folk,’’ Alice's 
unprotected state did not distress him so 
much as formerly. The marriage, which 
must take place immediately, was already in 
his eye a sufficient shelter for the solitary 
girl; and the indecorum of the whole busi- 
ness no longer occurred to him. As for 
Colin, he, as was natural, regarded with a 
certain excitement the strange step he was 
about to take, not knowing what anybody 
would think of it, nor how he was to live 
with his bride, nor what influence an act so 
unsuitable to his circumstances would have 
upon his prospects and position. It was of 
a piece with the rashness and visionary char- 
acter of the whole transaction, that Alice's 
money, which she had herself recurred to as 
‘enough to live upon,”’ never entered into 
the caleulations of the young man who was 
going to marry on the Snell scholarship, 
without being at all convinced in his own 
mind that the Snell scholarship could beheld 
by a married man. A married man! the 
title had an absurd sound as applied to him- 
self, even in his own ears. He was just 
over one-and-twenty, and had not a penny 
in the world. But these considerations, after 
all, had not half so much effect upon him as 
the thought of his mother’s grave counte- 
nance when she should read his next letter, 
and the displeasure of his father, who per- 
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haps already regarded with a not altogether 
satisfied eye the spectacle of a son of his gone 
abroad for his tealth. If Colin could bat 
have made sure of the nature of the recep- 
tion he was likely to have at Ramore, pru- 
dential considerations of any other character 
would have had but a momentary weight ; 
but at present, amid his other perplexities, 
the young man felt a certain boyish confu- 
sion at the thought of asking his mother to 
receive and recognize his wife. However, 
the important letter had been written and 
was on its way, and he could only hope that 
his previous letters had prepared the house- 
hold for that startling intimation. Apart 
from Ramore, the matter had a less serious 
aspect ; for Colin, who had been poor all his 
life, no more believed in poverty than if he 
had been a prince, and had a certain instinct- 
ive certainty of getting what he wanted, 
which belonged to his youth. Besides, he 
was not a poor gentleman, hampered and 
helpless, but knew, at the worst, that he 
could always work for his wife. At the 
same time, in the midst of all the serious- 
uess of the position,—of his tender affection 
for Alice, and reverence for her helplessness, 
and even of that inexpressible blank and 
sense of disappointment in his heart which 
even his affection could not quite neutralize, 
—a curious sense of humor, and feeling that 
the whole matter was a kind of practical joke 
on a grand scale, intruded into Colin’s ideas 
from time to time, and made him laugh, and 
then made him furious with himself; for 
Alice, to be sure, saw no joke in the mat- 
ter. She was, indeed, altogether wanting in 
the sense of humor, if even her grief would 
have permitted her to exercise it, and was 
sufficiently occupied by the real difficulties of 
her position, secluding herself in Sora Anto- 
nia’s apartments, and wavering in an agony 
of timidity and uncertainty over the idea of 
leaving that kind protector and going some- 
where else, even though among strangers, in 
order to obey the necessary proprieties. She 
had not a soul to consult about what she 
should do, except Sora Antonia herself and 
Lauderdale, neither of whom now thought it 
necessary to suggest a removal on the part 
of either of the young people; and though 
thoughts of going into Rome, and finding 
somebody who would give her shelter for a 
week or two till Colin's arrangements were 
complete, hovered in the mind of Alice, she 
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had no courage to carry out such an idea, 
being still in her first grief, poor child, al- 
though this new exc!tement had entered into 
her life. 

As for Colin, affairs went much less easily 
with him when he betook himself to the Eng- 
lish clergyman to ask his services. The in- 
quiries instituted by this new judge were of a 
kind altogether unforeseen by the thoughtless 
young man. To be sure, a mourning sister 
is not usually married a few weeks after her 
brother's death, and the questioner was justi- 
fied in thinking the circumstance strange. 

“Nor was it at all difficult to elicit from Colin 
a story which, viewed by suspicious and igno- 
rant eyes, threw quite a different color on 
the business. The young lady was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Meredith of Maltby, as the clergy- 
man, who had laid Arthur in his grave, was 
already aware. She was young, under age, 
and her father had not been consulted about 
her proposed marriage ; and she was at pres- 
ent entirely in the hands and under the influ- 
ence of the young Scotchman, who, though 
his manners were considered irreproachable 
by Miss Maity Frankland, who was a critic 
in manners, still lacked certain particulars 
in his general demeanor by which the higher 
class of Englishmen are distinguished. He 
was more interested, more transparent, more 
expressive than he would probably have been, 
had he been entirely Alice’s equal ; and he 
was slightly wanting in calmness and that 
soft haze of impertinence which sets off good- 
breeding,—in short, he had not the full ring 
of the genuine metal; and a man who lived in 
Rome, and was used to stories of adventures 
and interested marriages, not unnaturally 
jumped at the conclusion that Colin (being a 
Scotchman beside, and consequently, the im- 
personation, save the mark! of money-get- 
ting) was bent upon securing to himself the 
poor little girl’s fortune. Before the cross- 
examination was done, Colin began somehow 

. to feel himself a suspicious character ; for it 
is astonishing what an effect there is in that 
bland look of superior penetration and air 
of seeing through a subject, however aware 
the person under examination may be that 
his judge knows nothing about it. Then the 
investigator turned the discussion upon pe- 
cuniary matters, which after all was the 
branch of examination for which Colin was 
least prepared. 

‘‘ Miss Meredith has some fortune, I pre- 
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sume?’’ he said. ‘Is it at her own dis- 
posal? for on this, as well as on other mat- 
ters, it appears to me absolutely necessary 
that her father should be consulted.”’ 

“‘T have already told you that her father 
has been consulted,” said Colin, with a little 
vexation, ‘* and you have seen the answer to 
my friend’s letter. Ihave not the least idea 
what her fortune is, or if shehasany. Yes, 
I recollect she said she had enough to live 
upon ; but it did not occur tome to make any 
inquiries on the subject,” said the young 
man; which more than ever confirmed his 
questioner that this was not a member of the 
higher elass with whom he had to deal. 

** And you?” he said. ‘Your friends 
are aware, I presume—and your means are 
sufficient to maintain’ — 

‘*T,”’ said Colin, who with difficulty re- 
strained a smile,—‘‘ I have not very much; 
but I am quite able to work for my wife.» It 
seems to me, however, that this examination 
is more than I bargained for. If Miss Mere- 
dith is satisfied on these points, that is surely 
enough,—seeing, unfortunately that she has 
no one to stand by her’”’— 

‘‘ T beg your pardon,”’ said the clergyman, 
** it is the duty of my office to stand by her. 
I do not see that I can carry out your wishes, 
—certainly not without having a conversa- 
tion with the young lady. I cannot say that 
I feel satistied; not that I blame you, of 
course,—but you are a very young man, and 
your feelings, you know, being involved. 
However, my wife and myself will see Miss 
Meredith, and you can call on me again.” 

‘** Very well,’’ said Colin, getting up ; and 
then, after making a step or two to the door, 
he returned. ‘Tam anxious to have every- 
thing concluded the earliest possible mo- 
ment, ’’ hesaid. ‘* Pray do not lose any time. 
She is very solitary, and has no proper pro- 
tector,’’ Colin continued, with an ingenuous 
flush on his face. He looked so young, so 
honest, and earnest, that even experience was 
shaken for the moment by the sight of Truth. 
But then it is the business of experience to 
fence off Truth, and defy the impressions of 
Nature, and so the representative of au- 
thority, though shaken for a moment, did not 
give in. 

‘* By the by, I fear I did not understand 
you,”’ he said. ‘* You are not living in the 
same house? Considering all the circum- 
stances, I cannot think that proper. Either 
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she should find another home, or you should 
Jeave the house,—any gentleman would have 
thought of that,”’ said the priest, severely, 
perhaps by way of indemnifying himself for 
the passing sentiment of kindness which had 
moved him. Colin’s face grew crimson at 
these words. The idea flashed upon himself for 
the first time, and filled him with shame and 
confusion ; but the young man had so far at- 
tained that perfection of good breeding which 
is only developed by contact with men, that 
the reproof, which was just, did not irritate 
him—a fact which once more made the clergy- 
man waver in his opinion. 

‘¢ Tt is very true,’’ said Colin confused, yet 
impulsive ; ‘* though I am ashamed to say I 
never thought of it before. We have all 
been so much occupied with poor Arthur. 
But what you say is perfectly just, and I am 
obliged to you for the suggestion. I shall 
take rooms in Rome to-night.”’ 

Upon which the two parted with more 
amity than could have been expected: for 
Colin’s clerical judge was pleased to have his 
advice taken so readily, as was natural, and 
began to incline towards the opinion that a 


young man who did not resent the imputa- 
tion of having failed in a point which ‘ any 
gentleman would have thought of,’’ but con- 
fessed without hesitation that it had not oc- 
curred to him, could be nothing less than a 


gentleman. Notwithstanding, the first step 
taken by this sensible and experienced man 
was to write a letter by that day’s post to 
Mr. Meredith of Maltby, informing him of 
the application Colin had just made. He 
knew nothing against the young man, the 
reverend gentleman was good enough to say, 
—he was very young and well-looking, and 
had a good expression, and might be an un- 
exceptionable connection ; but still, without 
her father’s consent, Mr. Meredith might rest 
assured he would take no steps in the busi- 
ness. When he had written this letter, the 
clergyman summoned his wife and took the 
trouble of going out to Frascati to see Alice, 
which he would not have done, had he not 
been a just and kind man : while at the same 
time his heart was relenting to Colin, whom 
the clerical couple met in the street, and who 
took off his hat when he encountered them, 
without the least shadow of resentment. It 
is so long since all this happened that the 
name of the clergyman thus temporarily oc- 
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cupying the place of the chaplain at Rome has 
escaped recollection, and Colin’s historian 
has no desire to coin names or confuse identi- 
ties. The gentleman in question was, it is 
supposed, an English rector taking his holiday. 
He went out to Frascati, like an honorable 
and just person as he was, to see what the 
solitary girl was about thus left to the 
chances of the world, and found Alice in the 
great sa/one in her black dress, under charge 
of Sora Antonia, who sat with her white 
handkerchief on her ample shoulders, twirl- 
ing her spindle, and spinning along with ber 
thread many a tale of checkered human exist- 
ence for the amusement of her charge ; who, 
however, for the first time in her life, had 
begun to be unconscious of what was said to 
her and to spend her days in strains of reverie 
all unusual to Alice,—mingled dreams and in- 
tentions, dim pictures of the life that was to 
be, and purposes which were to be carried out 
therein. Sora Antonia’s stories, which re- 
quired no answer, were very congenial to 
Alice's state of mfhd; and now and then a 
word from the narrative fell into and gave a 
new direction to her thoughts. From all this 
she woke up with a little start when the Eng- 
lish visitors entered, and it was with difficulty 
she restrained. the tears which came in a 
choking flood when she recognized the clergy- 
man. He had seen Arthur repeatedly dur- 
ing his illness and had given him the sacra- 
ment, and laid him in his grave, and all the 
associations connected with him were too 
much for her, although after Arthur’s death 
the good man had forgotten the poor little 
mourning sister. When she recovered, how- 
ever, Alice was much more able to cope with 
her reverend questioner than Colin had been, 
—perhaps because she was a woman, perhaps 
because she had more of the ease of society, 
perhaps because in this matter at least her 
own feelings were more profuund and un- 
mixed than those of her young fiance. She 
composed herself with an effort when he in- 
troduced the object of his visit, recognizing 
the necessjty of explanation, and ready to 
give all that was in her power. 

‘‘ No; papa does not know,” said Alice, 
‘* but it is because he has taken no charge of 
me—he has left me to myself. I should not 
have minded so much if you had been of our 
county, for then you would have understoud; 
but you are a clergynian, and Mrs,’’"— 
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‘* Tam a clergyman’s wife,”’ the lady said, 
kindly ; ‘‘ anything you say will be sacred to 
me.’’ 
‘* Ah,”’ said Alice, with a little impatient 
sigh ; and she could not help looking at the 
door, and longing for Colin, who was coming 
no more, though she did not know that ; for 
the girl, though she was not clever, had a 
perception within her, such as never would 
have come to Colin, that, notwithstanding 
this solemn assurance, the fact that her visitor 
was a clergyman’s wife would not prevent her 
story from oozing out into the common cur- 
rent of English talk in Rome ; but notwith- 
standing, Alice, whose ideas of her duty to 
the world were very clear, knew that the 
story must be told. She went on accordingly 
very steadily, though with thrills and flushes 
of color coming and going—and the chances 
are that Colin’s ideal woman, could she have 
been placed in the same position would not 
have acquitted herself half so well. 

‘« Tt will be necessary to tell you everything 
from the beginning, or you'will not understand 
it,’’said Alice. ‘* Papadid not do exactly as 


Arthur thought right in some things, and, 
though I did not think myself a judge, I—I 


took Arthur’s side a little ; and then Mrs. 
Meredith came to Maltby suddenly with the 
children. It was a great surprise to us, for 
we did not know till that moment that papa 
had married again. I would rather not say 
anything about Mrs. Meredith,”’ said Alice, 
showing a little agitation, ‘‘ but Arthur did 
not think she was a person whom I could 
stay with ; and when he had to leave himself, 
he brought me with him. Indeed, I wanted 
very much to come. I could not bear that 
he should go away by himself; and I should 
have died, had I been left there with papa, and 
everything sochanged. I wrote after we left, 
but papa would not answer my letter, nor 
take any notice of us. I am very sorry, but 
I cannot helpit. Thatisall. I suppose you 
heard of Mrs. Meredith’s letter to Mr. Lauder- 
dale. My aunt is in India ; sol could not go 
to her : and all the rest are dead ; that is why 
I have stayed here.”’ 

«It is very sad to think you should be so 
lonely,’’ said the clergyman, “ and it is a very 
trying position for one so young. Still there 
are families in Rome that would have received 
you ; and I think, my dear Miss Meredith,— 
you must not suppose me harsh; it is only 
your good I am thinking of,—I think you 
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should yourself have communicated with your 
father.”’ 

«I wrote to Aunt Mary,’’ said Alice. ‘f 
told her everything. I thought she would 
be sure to advise me for the best. But papa 
would not answer the letter I wrot» him after 
we left home, andhe refuses to have anything 
to do with me in Mr. Lauderdale’s letter. I 
do not understand what I can do mure.”” 

‘* But you have not waited to be advised,” 
said the English priest, whose wife had taken 
the poor little culprit’s hand, and was whis- 
pering to her, ‘‘ Compose yourself, my dear,” 
and ‘¢ We are your friends,” and'‘* Mr. —— 
only means it for your good,”’ with other 
such scraps of consolation. Alice scarcely 
needed the first exhortation, having, in a 
large degree, that steady power of self-con- 
trol which is one of the most valuable endow: 
ments in the world. ‘‘ You have not waited 
for your aunt's advice,’’ continued the cler- 
gyman. ‘* Indeed, I confess it is very hard 
to blame you; but still it is a very serious 
step to take, and one that a young creature 
like you should not.venture upon without the 
advice of her friends. Mr. Campbell also is 
very young, and you cannot have known each 
other very long.” 

‘¢ All the winter,”’ said Alice, with a faint 
color, for affairs were too serious for ordinary 
blushing ; at least all the spring, ever since 
we left England. And it has not been com- 
mon knowing,” she added, with a deepening 
flush. ‘* He and Mr. Lauderdale were like 
brothers to Arthur,—they nursed him night 
and day ; they nursed him better than I did,” 
said the poor sister, bursting forth into natu- 
ral tears. ‘‘ The people we have known all 
our lives were never so good to us. He said 
at the very last that they were to take care 
of me; and they have taken care of me,” 
said Alice, among her sobs, raised fur a mo- 
ment beyond herself by her sense of the ehiv- 
alrous guardianship which had surrounded 
her, ‘*as if I had been a queen.”’ 

‘‘ My dear child, lean upon me,”’ said the 
lady sitting by ; ‘‘ don’t be afraid of us; don’t 
mind crying, it will be a relief to you. Mr. 
——only means it for your good ; he does not 
intend to vex you, dear.’’ 

** Certainly not, certainly not,” said the 
clergyman, taking a little walk to the win- 
dow, a8 men do in perplexity; and then he 
came back and drew his seat closer, as Alice 
regained the mastery over herself. ‘* My 
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doar young lady, have confidence inme. Am 
I to understand that it is from gratitude you 
have made up your mind to accept Mr. Camp- 
bell? Don't hesitate. I beg of you to let 
me know the truth.’ 

The downcast face of Alice grew crimson 
suddenly to the hair ; and then she lifted her 
eyes, not to the man who was questioning 
her, but to the woman who sat beside her. 
Those eyes were full of indignant complaint 
and appeal. ‘Can you, a woman, stand by 
and see the heart of another woman searched 
for its secret?’’ That was the utterance of 
Alice’s look; and she made no further an- 
swer, but turned her head partly away, with 
an offended pride which sat strangely and yet 
not unbecomingly upon her. The change 
was 80 marked that the reverend questioner 
got up from his chair again almost as con- 
fused as Alice, and his wife, instinctively re- 
plying to the appeal made to her, took the 
matter into her own hands. 

“Tf you will wait for me below, George, 
I will join you by and by,’’ said this good | 
woman. ‘Men must not spy into women’s 
secrets.” And “I have daughters of my 
own,”’ she added softly in Alice’s ear. Let 
us thank Heaven that, though the number of 
those be few who are able or disposed to do 
great things for their fellows, the number is 
many who are ready to respond to the calls 
for sympathy at the moment, and own the 
universal kindred. It was not an everlasting 
friendship that these two English women, 
left alone in the bare Italian chamber, formed 
for each other. The one who was a mother 
did not receive the orphan permanently into 
her breast, neither did the girl find a parent 
in her new friend. Yet for the moment na- 
ture found relief for itself ; they were mother 
and child, though strangers to each other. 
The elder woman heard with tears and sym- 
pathy and comprehension the other’s inter- 
rupted tale, and gave her the kiss which in 
its way was more precious than a lover’s. 
‘You have done nothing wrong, my poor 
child,”’ the pitying woman said, affording an 
absolution more valuable than any priest’s to 
the girl’s female soul ; and as she spoke, there 
passed momentarily through the mind of the 
visitor a rapid, troubled enumeration of the 
rooms in her ‘‘ apartment,’’ which involved 
the possibility of carrying this friendless 
creature home with her. But that idea was 





found impracticable almost as soon a8 con- 
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ceived. “ I wish I could take you home with 
me, my dear,” the good woman said, with a 
sigh ; ‘‘ but our rooms are so small.; but I 
will talk it all over with Mr. ——, and see 
what can be done; and I should like to know 
more of Mr. Campbell after all you tell me; 
he must bea very superior young man. You 
may be sure we shall be4our friends, both 
your friends, whatever happens. I should 
just like to say a word to the woman of the 
house, and tell her to take good care of you, 
my dear, before I go.’’ . 

‘‘ Sora Antonia is very kind,” said Alice. 

‘‘ Yes, my dear, Iam sure of it ; still shé 
will be all the more attentive when she sees 
you have friends to take care of you,” said 
the experienced woman, which was all the 
more kind on her part as her Italian was 
very limited, and a personal encounter of this 
description was one which she would have 
shrunk from in ordinary circumstances. But 
when she joined her husband, it was with a 
glow of warmth and kindness about her 
heart, and a consciousness of having com- 


|forted the friendless. ‘If it ever could be 


right to do such a thing, I almost think it 
would be in such a case as this,’’ she said, 
with a woman’s natural leaning to the ro- 
mantic side ; but the clergyman only shook 
his head. ‘*We must wait, at all events, 
for an answer from Mr. Meredith,’’ he said ; 
and the fortnight which ensued was not a 
cheerful one for Alice. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Tuere can be no doubt that the clergyman 
was right in suggesting that Colin should 
leave Frascati, and that the strange little 
household which had kept together since Ar- 
thur’s death, under the supervision of Sora 
Antonia, was in its innocence in utter contra- 
diction of all decorum and the usages of soci- 
ety. It was true besides that Alice had be- 
gun to be uneasy upon this very point, and 
to feel herself in a false position; neverthe- 
less, when Lauderdale returned alone with a 
note from Colin, and informed her that they 
had found rooms in Rome, and were to leave 
her with Sora Antonia until the arrange- 
ments were made for the marriage, it is in- 
conceivable how blank and flat the evening 
felt to Alice without her two knights. As 
she sat over her needlework, her sorrow came 
more frequently home to her than it had ever 
done before,—her sorrow, her friendlessness, 
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and the vague dread that this great happi- flush of unmistakable joy in her face, and to 
ness, which had come in tears, and which | feel that so fair a creature sat thinking of 
even now could scarcely be separated from | him in the silence, referring everything to 
the grief which accompanied it, might again | him, ready to crown him with all the hopes 
fly away from her like a passing angel, Sora | and blossoms of her youth. And then, but 
Antonis was indifferent company under these | for her sake, Colin, to tell the truth, was in 
circumstances ; she was very kind, but it was | no such hurry to be married as his clerical 
not in nature that an elderly peasant woman censor supposed. The weeks that might have 
could watch the changing expressions of a toelapse before that event could be concluded 
girl’s face, and forestall her tears, and be-' were not nearly so irksome to him as they 
guile her weariness like the two chivalrous ; ought tu have been; and, even though he be- 
men who had devoted themselves to her’ gan to get irritated at the ambiguous respon- 
amusement and occupation. Now that this | ses of the clergyman, he was not impatient 
rare morsel of time, during which she had | of the delay itself, but found the days very 
been tended ‘like a quecn,” was over, it | interesting, and, on the whole, enjoyed him- 
seemed impossible to Alice that it could ever | self; which, to be sure, may give some peo- 
be again. She who was not clever, who was | ple an unfavorable impression of Colin’s heart, 
nothing but Arthur’s sister, how could she | and want of sympathy with the emotions of 
ever expect again to be watched over and} her he looked upon as his bride. At the 
served like an enchanted princess? Though, | same time, it is hut just to say that he was 
indeed, if she were Colin’s wife—! but since | not aware of these emotions,—for Alice said 
Colin’s departure and the visit of the cler- | nothing about her fears ; and his love for her, 
gyman, that possibility seemed to grow dim-| which was genuine enough in its way, was 
mer and dimmer,—she could not tell why. | not of the nature of that love which divines 
She believed in it when her lover came to} everything, and reads the eye and the heart 
see her, which was often enough ; but when | with infallible perception. Such love as he 
he was absent, doubt returned, and the bright | had to give her was enough for Alice, who 
prospect glided away, growing more and more | had known no better ; but Colin himself was 
dim and distant. She had never indulged in | sensible by turns of the absence of the higher 
imagination, to speak of, before, and the few | element in it,—a sense which sometimes made 
dreams that had possessed her heart had been | him vexed with himself, and sometimes with 
dreams of Arthur’srecovery —fantastic, hope- | the world and his fate, in all of which a vague 


less visions of those wondrous doctors and | want, a something vanished, struck him dimly. 


impossible medicines sometimes to be met | but painfully whenever he permitted himself 
with in books. But now, when her own po-| to think. But this impression, which came 
sition began to occupy her, and she found | only now and then, and which at all times 
herself standing between hopes and fears,} was vague and unexpressed in words, was 
with such a sweet world of tenderness and | the only thing which disturbed Colin’s tran- 
consolation on one side, and so unlovely a/ quillity at the present moment. He did not 
prospect on the other, the dormant fancy | suffer, like Alice, from fears that hie dawning 
woke up, and made wild work with Alice.| happiness was too great, and could never 
Even in the face of her stepmother’s refusal | come true ; for, though he had fully accepted 
to have anything to do with her, the spectre | his position, and even with the facility of 
of Mrs. Meredith coming to take her home; youth had found pleasure in it, and found 
was the nightmare of the poor girl’s exist- | himself growing fonder every day of the sweet 
ence. This was what she made by the cler-| and tranquil creature to whom he became day 
gyman’s attention to the proprieties of the; by day more completely all in all, this kind 
situation ; but there was at least the com- of calm, domestic love was unimpassioncd, 
fort of thinking that in respect to decorum and not subject to the hopes and fears, the 
all was now perfectly right. _ despairs and exultations, of more spontaneous 

As for Colin, he, it must be confessed, bore and enthusiastic devotion. So, to tell the 
the separation better ; for he was not at all truth, he endured the separation with phi- 
afraid of Mrs. Meredith, and he had a great losophy, and roamed about all day long with 
many things to see and do, and when he paid! many a thought in his mind, through that 
his betrothed a visit, it was sweet to see the town which is of all towns in the world most 
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full of memories, most exciting, and most 
sorrowful. Colin, being Scotch, was not 
classical to speak of, and the Caesars had but 
a limited interest for him ; but if the tutelary 
deities were worn out and faded, the shrine 
to which pilgrims had come for so many ages 
was musical with all the echoes of history, 
and affecting beyond description by many an 
individual tone of human interest. And in 
Papal Rome the young priest had an interest 
altogether different from that of a polemical 
Protestant or a reverential High Churchman. 
Colin was a man of his age, tolerant and in- 
dulgent to other people’s opinions, and apt 
to follow out his own special study without 
pausing to consider whether the people among 
whom he pursued it were without spot or 
blemish in matters of doctrine. The two 
friends spent a great deal of time in the 
churches ; not at the high mass, or sweet- 
voiced vespers, where irreverent crowds as- 
sembled, as in a concert room, to hear Musta- 
pha sing, but in out-of-the-way chapels, where 
there were no signs of festa; in the Pantheon, 
in churches where there were no great pic- 
tures nor celebrated images, but where the 
common people went and came unconscious 
of any spectators; and many and strange were 
the discussions held by the two Scotchmen 
over the devotions they witnessed ,—devotions 
ignorant enough, no doubt, but real, and full 
of personal meaning. It was Rome without 
her glorious apparel, without her grandeur 
and melodies,—Rome in very poor vestments, 
not always clean, singing out of tune, and re- 
garding with eyes of intensest supplication 
such poor daubs of saints and weak-eyed Ma- 
donnas as would heve found no place in the 
meanest exhibition anywhere in the world. 
Strangely enough, ti.is was the aspect in which 
she had most interest for the two friends. 

‘*¢[t would be awfu’ curious to hear the 
real thoughts these honest folk have in their’ 
minds,’’ said Lauderdale. ‘I’m no muchof | 
the idolatry way of thinking mysel’. It may 
come a wee that way in respect to Mary. ' 
The rest of them are little more than friends 
at court so far as I can see, and it’s no an un- 
natural feeling. If you take the view that a’ 
natural feelings are like to be wrong to start 
with, that settles the question ; but if on the | 
other hand ’’— 

‘I don’t believe in idolatry under any cir- | 
cumstances,’’ said Colin, hotly; ‘ nobody 


12] 
worships a bad picture. ‘It is the something 
represented by it never to be fully expressed, 
and of which, indeed, a bad picture is almost 
more touching than a good one ’”’— 

‘Keep quiet, callant, and let other folk 
have a chance to speak,’’ said Lauderdale ; 
‘* T’m saying there’s an awfu’ deal of reason- 
ableness in Nature if you take her in the right 
way. I’m far from being above that feeling 
mysel’. No that I have ony acquaintance 
with St. Cosmo and St. Damian and the rest ; 
but I wouldna say if there was ony rational 
way of getting at the ear of one of them that’s 
gone—even if it was Arthur, poor callant— 
that I wouldna be awfu’ tempted to bid him 
mind upon me when he was near the Presence 
Cha’amer. I’m no saying he had much wis- 
dom to speak of, or was more enlightened 
than myself; and there’s no distinct evidence 
that at this moment he’s nearer God than [ 
am; but I tell you, callant, Nature’s strong, 
and if I kent ony way of communication, 
there's nae philosophy in the world would 
keep me from asking, if he was nigh the pal- 
ace gates and could see Him that sits upon 
the throne, that he should mind upon me.”’ 

‘* You may be sure he does it without ask- 
ing,’’? said Colin,—and then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, * Your illustratfon comes too 
close for criticism; but I know what you 
mean. I understand the feeling too; but 
then the saints as they flourish in Rome 
have nothing to do with Scotland,” said the 
young man. ‘It would be something to get 
the people to have a little respect for the 
saints; but as to saying their prayers to 
them, there is little danger of that.”’ 

‘‘The callant’s crazy about Scotland,” 
said Lauderdale; ‘‘a man that heard you 
and kent no better might think ye were the 
king of Scotland in disguise, with a scheme 
of church reform in your hand. If you’re 
ever a minister, you'll be in hot water before 
you’re well placed. But, Colin, it’s an uwfu’ 
descent from all your grand thoughts. You'll 
have to fight with the presbytery about or- 
gans and suchlike rubbish,—and when you're 
to stand, and when you're to sit; that’s 
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| what ambitious callants come to in our kirk. 
You were like enough for such a fate at any 


time, but you're certain of it now with your 


English wife.’’ 


‘+ Well,’’ said Colin, ‘* it is no worse than 
the fight about candles and surplices in Eng- 
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land; better, indeed, for it means some- 
thing ; and if I fight on that point, at least, 
I'll fight at the same time for better things.’’ 

‘* It’s aye best no to fight at all,’’ said the 
philosopher, ‘* though that’s no a doctrine 
palatable to human nature so far as_I have 
ever seen. But it’s aye awfu’ easy talking ; 
you’re no ready for your profession yet ; and 
how you are ever to be ready, and you a 
married man ’’— 

*¢ Stuff!’ said Colin; ‘* most men are 
married ; but I don’t see that that fact hin- 
ders the business of the world. I don’t mean 
to spend all my time with my wife.” 

‘* No,”’ said Lauderdale with a momentary 
touch of decper seriousness, and he paused 
and cast a side glance at his companion, as if 
longing to say something ; but it happened 
at that moment, either by chance or inten- 
tion, that Colin turnéd the full glow of his 
brown eyes upon his friend's face, looking at 
him with that bright but blank smile which 
he had seen before, and which imposed si- 
lence more absolutely than any prohibition. 
** No,”’ said Lauderdale, slowly changing his 
tone ; ‘* I’ll no say it was that I was think- 
ing of. The generality of callants studying 


for the kirk in our country are no in your 


position. I’m no clear in my own mind how 
it’s to come to pass,—for a young man that’s 
the head of a family has a different class of 
subjects to occupy his mind; and as for the 
Balliol scholarship *’—said the philosopher, 
regretfully ; ‘* but that’s no what I’m mean- 
ing. ou'll have to provide for your own 
house, callant, before vou think of the kirk.” 

‘** Yes, [ have thought of all that,’’ said 
Colin. ‘ I think Alice will get on with my 
mother. She must stay there, you know, 
and I will go down as often as I can during 
the winter. What do you mean by making | 
no answer? Do you think she will not like | 
Ramore? My mother is fit company for a 
queen,”’ said the young man with momen- 
tary irritation; for, indeed, he was a little 
doubtful in his own mind how this plan 
would work. 

*‘T’ve little acquaintance with queens,”’ 
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ferent opinion. If you listen to me, Colin, 
you'll think a’ that over again. It’s an 
awfu" serious question. I’m no saying a 
word against the kirk ; whatever fools may 
say, it’s a grand profession ; there's nae pro- 
fession so grand that I ken of; but a man 
shouldna enter with burdens on his back and 
chains on his limbs. You'll have to make 
your choice between love and it, Colin; and_ 
since in the first place you’ve made choice 
of love ’°— 

‘¢ Stuff! ? said Colin, but it was not said 
with his usual lightness of tone, and he 
turned upon his friend with a subdued exas- 
peration which ment more than it ex- 
pressed. ‘‘ Why do you speak to me of love 
and—nonsense?’’ cried Colin. ‘* What choice 
is there?’’ and then he recollected himself, 
and grew red and angry. ‘ My love has 
Providence itself for a second,’’ he said. 
“If it were mere fancy, you might speak ; 
but as for giving up my profession, nothing 
shall induce me to do that. Alice is not like 
a fanciful fool to hamper and convtrain me. 
She will stay with my mother. Two years 
more will complete my studies, and then ”’"— 
here Colin paused of himself, and did not 
well know what to say; for, indeed, it was 
then chiefly that the uttermost uncertainty 
commenced. 

‘And then ’’—said Lauderdale, medita- 
tively. ‘It’s an awfu’ serious question. 
It’s ill to say’what may happen then. What 
I'm saying is no pleasure to me. I've put 
mair hope on your head than any man’s jus- 
tified in putting on another man. Ye were 
the ransom .of my soul, callant,’’ said the 
philosopher, with momentary emotion. ‘ It 
was you that was to de,—nothing but talk 
will ever come out of a man like me; and 
it’s an awfu’ consolation to contemplate a 
soul that means to live. But there’s more 
ways of living—ay, and of serving God and 
Scotland—than in the kirk. No man in the 
world can fight altogether in the face of cir- 
cumstance. I would think it a’ well over 
again, if I were you.” 

‘¢ No more,”’ said Colin, with all the more 





said Lauderdale ; ** but I’m thinking history 
would tell different tales if the half of them 
were fit to be let within the door where the 
mistress was. That’s no the question. It’s 
clear to me that your wife will rather have 
you than your mother, which is according to 
nature, though you and me may be of a dif- 


impatience that he felt the truth of what his 
friend was saying. ‘* No more; I am not to 
be moved on that subject. No, no, it is too 
much; I cannot give up my profession,”’ he 
| said, half under his breath, to himself; and, 
| perhaps, at the bottom of his soul, a momen- 
tary grudge, a momentary pang, arose, with- 
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in him at the thought of the woman who 
could accept such a sacrifice, without even 
knowing it, or feeling how great it was. 
Such, alas, was not the woman of Colin’s 
dreams ; yet so inconsistent was the young 
man in his youth that, ten minutes after, 
when the two walked past the Colosseum on 
their way to the railway, being bound to 
Frascati (for this was before the days when 
the vulgar highway of commerce had entered 
within the walls of Rome), a certain waver- 
ing smile on his lip, a certain color on his 
cheeks, betrayed as plainly that he was bound 


_ on a lover’s errand as if it had been said in 


words. Lauderdale, whose youthful days 
were past, and who was at all times more a 
man of one idea, more absolute and fixed in 
his affections, than Colin, could understand 
him less on this point than on any other ; 
bat he saw how it was, though he did not 
attempt to explain how it could be, and the 
two friends grew silent, one of them delivered 
by sheer force of youthfulness and natural 
vigor from the anxieties that clouded the 
other. As they approached the gate, a car- 
riage, which had been stopped there by the 
watchful ministers of the Dogana, made a 
sudden start, and dashed past them. It was 
gone in a moment, flashing on in the sun- 
shine at the utmost speed which a reckless 
Italian coachman could get out of horses 
which did not belong to him; but in that 
instant, both the bystanders started, and 
came to a sudden pause in their walk. ‘‘ Did 
you hear anything?” said Colin. ‘* What 
was it?’’ and the young man turned round, 
and made a few rapid strides after the car- 
riage; but then Colin stopped short, with 
an uneasy mugh at himself. ‘* Absurd,’’ he 
said ; ‘all English voices sound something 
alike,’? which was an unlover-like remark. 
And then he turned to his friend, who looked 
almost as much excited as himself. 

‘I suppose that’s it,” said Lauderdale ; 
but he was less easily satisfied than Colin. 
‘ T cannot see how it could be her,”’ he said, 
slowly; ‘*but— Yon’s an awfu’ speed if 
there’s no reason for it. I’m terrible tempt- 
ed to jump into that machine there, and fol- 
low,”’ the philosopher added, with a stride 
towards a crazy little one-horse carriage 
which was waiting empty at the gate. 

‘Tt is I who should do that,’’ said Colin ; 
and then he laughed, shaking off his fears. 
“It is altogether impossible and absurd,” 
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the young man said. ‘ Nonsense! there are 
scores of English girls who have voices suffi- 
ciently like hers to startle one. I have 
thought it was she half a dozen times since I 
came to Rome. Come along, or we shall lose 
the train. Nothing could possibly bring her 
into Rome without our knuwledge ; and noth- 
ing, I hope,” said the young lover, who was 
in little doubt on that branch of the subject, 
‘‘ could make her pass by me.”’ 

‘‘ Except her father,’’ said Lauderdale, to 
which Colin only replied by an impatient ex- 
clamation as they went on to the train. But 
though it was only a momentary sound; the 
tone of a voice, that had startled them, it 
was with extreme impatience and an uneasi- 
ness which they tried to hide from each other 
that they made their way to Frascati. To 
be sure, Colin amused himself for a little by 
the thought of a pretty speech with which 
he could flatter and flutter his gentle fiancée, 
telling her her voice was in the air, and he 
heard iteverywhere ; and then he burst forth 
into “Airy tongues that syllable men’s 
names,’’ to the consternation of Lauderdale. 
‘¢ But then she did not syllable any name,” 
he added, laughing, ‘* which is proof posi- 
tive that it can have beer nothing.’’ His 
laugh and voice were, however, full of dis- 
turbance, and betrayed to Lauderdale that 
the suggestion he had made began to work. 
The two mounted the hill to Frascati from 
the station with a swiftness and silence nat- 
ural to two Scotchmen at such a moment, 
leaving everything in the shape of carriage 
behind them. When they reached the Pa- 
lazzo Savvelli, Colin cleared the long stair- 
case at a bound for anything his companion 
saw who followed him more slowly, more 
and more certainly prescient of something 
having happened. When Lauderdale reached 
the salone, he found nobody there save Sora 
Antonia, with her apron at her eyes, and 
Colin, sunk into Arthur’s chair, reading a 
letter which he held in both his hands. Co- 
lin’s face was crimson, his hands trembling 
with excitement and passion. The next mo- 
ment he had started to his feet and was ready 
for action. ‘* Read it, Lauderdale,’’ he said, 
with a choking voice; ‘* you may read it; 
it has all come true; and in the mean time 
I’m off to get a vettura,’’ said the young 
man, rushing to the door. Before his friend 
could say a word, Colin was gone, tearing 
frantically down the stairs which he hed 
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come up like lightning; and in this bewil- 
dering moment, after the thunderbolt had 
fallen, with Sora Antonia’s voice ringing in 
his ear as loudly and scarce more intelligibly 
than the rain which accompanies a storm, 
Lauderdale picked up poor Alice’s letter, 
which was blotted with tears. ee” 


‘‘ Papa has come to fetch me,”’ wrote Al- 
ice. ‘ Oh, Colin, my heart is broken! He 
says we are to go instantly, without a mo- 
ment’s delay ; and he would not let me write 
even this if he knew. Oh, Colin, after all 
your goodness and kindness and love that I 
was not worthy of!—oh, why did anybody 
ever interfere? I do not know what I am 
writing, and I am sure you will never be 
able to read it. Never so long as I live shall 
I thiak one thought of anybody but you ; but 
papa would not let me speak to you,—would 
not wait to see you, though I told him you 
were coming. Oh, Colin, good-by, and do 
not think it is I—and tell Mr. Lauderdale 
I shall never forget bis kindness. I would 
rather, far rather, die than go away. Al- 
ways, always, whatever any one may say, 
your own poor Alice, who is not half nor 
quarter good enough for you.” 


This was the hurried utterance of her disap- 


pointment and despair which Alice had left 
behind her ere she was forced away; but 
Sora Antonia held another document of a 
more formal description, which she delivered 
to Lauderdale with a long preface, of which 
he did not understand a word. He opened 
it carelessly; for, the fact being apparent, 
Lauderdale, who had no hand in the busi- 
ness on his own account, was sufficiently in- 
different to any compliments which the fa- 
ther of Alice might have to pay to himself. 


‘Mr. Meredith regrets to have the senti- 
ments of gratitude with which he was pre- 
pared to meet Mr. Lauderdale, on account of 
services rendered to his son, turned into con- 
tempt and indignation by the base attempt 
on the part of Mr. Lauderdale’s companion 
to ensnare the afiections of his daughter. 
Having no doubt whatever that when re- 
moved from the personal coercion in which 
she has been held, Miss Meredith will see 
the base character of the connection which it 
has been attempted to force upon her, Mr. 
Meredith will, in consideration of the ser- 
vices above mentioned, take no. legal steps 
for the exposure of the conspiracy which he 
has fortunately found out in time to defeat 
its nefarious object, but begs that it may be 
fully understood that his lenienéy is only to 
be purchased by an utter abstinence from any 
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attempt to disturb Miss Meredith, or bring 
forward the ridiculous po of which 
she is too young to see the utterly interested 
and mercenary character.”’ 


A man does not generally preserve his com- 
posure unabated after reading such an epistle, 
and Lauderdale was no more capable than 
other men of dissembling his indignation. 
His face flushed with a dark glow, more burn- 
ing and violent than anything that had dis- 
turbed his blood for years; and it was as 
well for the character of the grave and sober- 
minded Scotsman that nobody but Sora An- © 
tonia was present to listen to the first excla- 
mation that rose to his lips. Sora Antonia 
herself was in a state of natural excitement, 
pouring forth her account of all that hap- 
pened with tears and maledictions, which 
were only stopped by Colin’s shout from the 
bottom of the staircase for his friend. ‘The im- 
patient youth came rushing up-stairs when 
he found no immediate response, and swept 
the older man with him like a whirlwind. 
‘¢ Another time, another time!’ he cried to 
Sora Antonia. ‘‘T must go first and bring the 
signorina back ;’’ and Colin picked up both 
the letters, and rushed down, driving Lauder- 
dale before him to the carriage which he had 
already hastened to the door ; and they were 
driving off again, whirling down hill towards 
the Campagna, before either had recovered 
the first shock of this unlooked-for change in 
all their plans. Then it was Lauderdale who 
was the first to speak. 

‘‘You are going to bring the signorina 
back,’’ he said, with a long breath. ‘ It’s 
a fool’s errand, but I'll no say but I'll go 
with you. Colin, it’s happened as was only 
natural. The father has got better, as I 
said he would. I’m no blaming the fa- 
ther ’’— 

‘Not after this?’’ said Colin, who had 
just read in a blaze of indignation Mr. Mere- 
dith’s letter. 

‘* Hout,”’ said the philosopher, ‘ certainly 
not after that; ’’ and he took it out of Colin’s 
hand and folded it up and ture it into a dozen 
pieces. ‘‘The man kens nothing of me. 
Callant,”’ said Lauderdale, warming sudden- 
ly, ‘* there is but one person to be consid- 
ered in this business. You and me can fend 
for ourselves. Pain and sorrow cannot but 
come on her as things arc, but nothing is to 
be done or said that can aggravate them, or 
give her more to bear. You're no heeding 
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what I say. Where are you going now, ifa 
man might ask?’ 

‘Tam going to claim my bride,”’ said Co- 
lin, shortly. ‘* Do you imagine I am likely 
to abandon her now? ”’ 

‘‘ Colin,” said hisfriend, anxiously ,‘‘ you’ll 
no get her. I’m no forbidding you to try, 
but I warn you not to hope. She’s in the 
hands of her natural guardian, and at this 
moment there’s nae power on earth that 
would induce him to give her to you. He’s 
to be blamed for ill speaking, but I’m not 
clear that he’s to be blamed for this.” 

‘¢[ wish you would not talk,’’ said Colin, 
roughly, and opened Alice’s little letter 
again, and read it and put it to his lips. 
If he had never been impassioned before, he 
was 80 now; and s0 they went on, dashing 
across the long, level Campagna roads, where 
there was nothing to break the sunshine but 
here and there a nameless pile of ruins. 

The sunshine began to fall low and level 
on the plain before they reached the gates. 
“ One thing at least is certain: he cannot 
take her out of Rome to-night,” said Colin. 
It was almost the only word that was spoken 


between them until they began their doubt- 
ful progress from one hotel to another, 
through the noisy, resounding streets. 


CHAPTER XL. 

‘¢ Now we have found them, let me face 
them by myself,’’ said Colin, to whom the 
interval of silence and consideration had been 
of use. They were both waiting in the hall 
of one of the hotels facing towards the Piazza 
del Popolo, to which they had at last tracked 
Mr. Meredith, and Lauderdale acquiesced 
silently in Colin’s decision. The young man 
had already sent up his card, with a request 
that he might sce not Alice, but her father. 
After a considerable time, the servant who 
had taken it returned with an abrupt mes- 
sage that Mr. Meredith was.engaged. When 
he had sent up a second time, explaining 
that his business was urgent, but with the 
same effect, Colin accompanied his third 
message with a note, and went with his mes- 
senger to the door of the room in which his 
adversary was. There could be no doubt of 
the commotion produced within by this third 
application. Colin could hear some one pa- 
cing about the room with disturbed steps, and 
the sound of a controversy going on, which, 
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though he was too far off to hear anything 
that was said, still reached him vaguely in 
sound at least. When he had waited tor 
about five minutes, the clergyman, whom he 
had not in the least thought of or expected 
to see, made his appearance cautiously at the 
door. He did not attempt to admit the 
young man, but came up to him on tiptoe, 
and took him persuasively, almost caressing- 
ly, by thearm. ‘* My good friend, my excel- 
lent young friend,’’ said the puzzled priest, 
with a mixture of compunction and expostu- 
lation which in other circumstances would 
have amused Colin, ‘‘ let us have a little con- 
versation. Iam sure you are much too gen- 
erous and considerate to add to the distress 
of—of”— But here the good man recollect- 
ed just in time that he had pledged himself 
not to speak of Alice, and made a sudden 
pause. ‘‘ There, in that room,’’ he went on, 
changing his tone, and assuming a little so- 
lemnity, “is a sorrowful father, mourning 
for his only son, and driven almost out of his 
senses by illness and weakness, and a sense 
of the shameful way in which his daughter 
has been neglected,—not his fault, my dear 
Mr. Campbell. You cannot have the heart 
to increase his sufferings by claims, however 
well founded, which have been formed at a 
time ’’— . 

‘* Stop,” said Colin, “it is not my fault 
if he has not done his duty to his children ; 
I have no right to bear the penalty. He has 
cast the vilest imputations upon me ’’— 

‘‘Hush, hush, I beg of you,” said the 
clergyman, ‘‘ my excellent young friend ’’— 

Colin laughed in spite of himself. “If I 
am your excellent friend,’’ he said, ‘ why 
do you not procure me admission to tell my 
own story? Why should the sight of me 
distress your sorrowing father? I am notan 
ogre, nor an enemy, but his son's friend; 
and up to this day, I need not remind you,” 
said the young man, with a rising color, “* the 
only protector, along with my friend Lauder- 
dale, whom his daughter has had. I do:not 
say that he may not have natural objections 
to give her to me, a poor man,” said Colin, 
with natural pride; ‘‘ but, at all events, he 
has no reason to hurry her away by stealth, 
as if I had not a right to be told why our en- 
gagement is interrupted so summarily. I 
will do nothing to distress Alice,”’ the young 
man went on, involuntarily lingering by the 
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door, which was not entirely closed ; ‘* but I 
protest against being treated like a villain or 
an adventurer ’’— 

‘«‘ Hush, hush, hush! ”’ cried the unlucky 
peacemaker, putting out his hand to close 
the unfastened door ; but before he could do 
so, Mr. Meredith appeared on the threshold, 
flushed and furious. ** What are you else, 
sir, I should like to know,” cried the angry 
British father, ‘‘ to drag an unprotected girl 
into such an entanglement without even a 
pretence of consulting her friends, to take 
adyantage of a death-bed for your detestable 
fortune-hunting schemes? Don’t answer 
me, sir! Have you a penny of your own? 
have you anything to live on? That's the 
question. If it was not for other considera- 
tions, I'd indict you. I'd charge you with 
conspiracy ; and even now, if you come here 
to disturb my poor girl— But, I promise 
you, you shall see her no more,”’ the angry 
man continued. ‘+ Go, sir, and Jet me hear 
no more of you. She has a protector now.”’ 

Colin stood a moment without speaking 
after Mr. Meredith had disappeared, closing 
the door violently after him. 

‘* T have not come to distress Alice,”’ said 
the young man. He had to repeat it to him- 
self to keep down the hot blood that was 
burning in his veins ; and as for the unfor- 
tunate clergyman, who was the immediate 
cause of all this, he kept his position by the 
door in a state of mind far from enviable, 
sorry for the young man and ashamed of the 
old one, and making inarticulate efforts to 
speak and mediate between them. But the 
conference did not last very long outside the 
closed door. Though it did not fortunately 
occur to Colin that it was the interference of 
his present companion which had originated 
this scene, the young man did not feel the 
insult the less from the deprecatory half- 
sympathy offered to him. ‘It isa mistake, 
-—it is a mistake,” said the clergyman, 
‘* Mr. Meredith’ will discover his error. I 
said I thought you were imprudent, and in- 
deed wrong ; but I have never suspected you 
of interested motives,—never since my first 
interview with the young lady ;—but think 
of her sufferings, my dear young friend ; 
think of her,’’ said the mediator, who was 
driven to his wits’ end. As for Colin, he 
calmed himself down a little by means of 
pacing about the corridor,—the common re- 
source of men in trouble. 
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** Poor Alice,” he said, ‘‘if I did not 
think of her, do you think I should have 
stood quietly to be insulted? But look here, 
—the abuse of such a man can do no harm 
to me, but he may kill her. If I could see 
her, it might do some good. Impossible? 
Do you suppose I mean to see her clandea- 
tinely, or to run away with her, perhaps? I 
mean,” said Colin, with youthful sternness, 
‘‘ that if I were permitted to see her, I might 
be able to reconcile her a little to what is 
inevitable. Of course he is her father. I 
wish her father were a chimney-sweep in- 
stead,”’ said Colin ; ‘* but it is she I have to 
think of. Will you try to get me permis- 
sion to see her?—only for ten minutes, if 
you like,—in your presence, if that is neces- 
sary ; but I must say one word to her before 
she ig carried away.” 

‘“‘ Yes, yes, it’s very natural,—very nat- 
ural,’’ said the peacemaker ; ‘I will do all 
I can for you. Be here at eleven o’clock to- 
morrow morning ; the poor dear young lady 
must have rest after her agitation. Don’t 
be afraid ; I'am not a man to deceive you; 
they do not leave till five o’clock for Civita 
Vecchia. You shall see her; I think I can 
promise you. I will take the responsibility 
on myself.”’ 

Thus ended Colin’s attempt to bring back 
the signorina, as he said. In the morning, 
he had reached the hotel long before the hour 
mentioned, in case of an earlier departure ; 
but everything was quiet there, and the young 
man hovered about, looking up at the win- 
dows, and wondering which might be the one 
which enclosed his little love, with sentiments 
more entirely loverlike than he had ever ex- 
perienced before. But when the hour of his 
appointment came, and he hurried into the 
hotel, he was met by the indignant clergyman, 
who felt his own honor compromised, and was 
wroth beyond measure. Mr. Meredith had 
left Rome at dawn of day, certainly not for 
Civita Vecchia, leaving no message for any 
one. He had pretended, after hot resistance, 
to yield to the kind-hearted priest’s petition, — 
that the lovers might say farewell to each 
other, and this was the way he had taken 
of halking them. It was now the author of 
the original mischief who felt himself insulted 
and scorned, and his resentment and indigna- 
tion were louder than Colin's, whose mind 
at first lost itself in schemes of following, and 
vain attempts to ascertain the route the party 
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had taken. Lauderdale, coming anxious but 
steady to the scene of action half an hour af- 
terward, found his friend absorbed in this in- 
quiry, and balancing all the chances between 
the road by Perugia and the road by Orvieto, 
with the full intention of going off in pur- 
suit. It was then his careful guardian's time 
to interfere. He led the youth away, and 
pointed out to him the utter vanity of such 
anundertaking. Not distance or uncertainty 
of road, but her father’s will, which was 
likely to be made all the more rigorous by 
a pursuit, parted Alice from her young pro- 
tector and bridegroom ; and if he followed 
her to the end of the world, this obstacle 
would still remain as unremovable as ever. 
Though he was hot-headed and young, and 
moved by excitement and indignation and 
pity*to a height of passion which his love for 
Alice by itsclf would never have produced, 
Colin still could not help being reasonable, 
and he saw the truth of what was said to him. 
At the same time, it was not natural that the 
shock which was so great and sudden should 
be got over ina moment. Colin felt himself 
insulted and outraged, in the first place ; and 
in another point of view he was equally mor- 
tified,—mortified even by the relief which he 
knew would be felt by all his friends when 
the sudden end of his unwelcome project was 
made known to them. The Ramore house- 
hold had given a kind of passive acquiescence 
to what scemed inevitable; but Colin was 
aware they would all be very glad at home 
when the failure was known,—and it was a 
failure, howsoever the tale might be told. 
Thus the original disappointment was aggra- 
vated by stings of apprehended ridicule and 
jocular sympathy ; for to no living soul, not 
even to his mother, wovld Colin have con- 
fessed how great a share in his original deci- 
sion Alice’s helpless and friendless position 
had, nor the sense of loss and bondage with 
which he had often in his secret heart re- 
garded the premature and imprudent marriage 
which he had lived to hear stigmatized as the 
scheme of a fortune-hunter. It was thus that 
the very generosity of his intentions gave an 
additional sting at once to the insult and the 
sympathy. After a day or two, his thoughts 
of Alice as the first person to be considered, 
and deep sense of the terrible calamity it was 
to her, yielded a little to those thoughts of 
himeelf and «ll the humiliating accompani- 
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ing this period his temper became, even by 
Lauderdale, unbearable; and he threw aside 
everything he was doing, and took to silence 
and solitary rambles, in utter disgust with 
the short-sightedness and injustice of the 
world. But after that unhappy interval, it 
has to be confessed that the skies suddenly 
cleared for Colin. The first symptom of re- 
vival that happened to him came to pass ona 
starry lovely May night, when he plunged 
into the darkness of the lonely quarter about 
the Colosseum alone, and in a state of mind 
to which an encounter with the robbers sup- 
posed to haunt these silent places would 
have been highly beneficial. But it chanced 
that Colin raised his moody eyes to the sky, 
suddenly and without any premeditation, and 
saw the moon struggling up through a maze 
of soft white clouds, parting them with her 
hands as they threw themselves into baffling, 

airy masses always in her way ; and suddenly, 

without a moment of preface, a face—the face 
—the image of the veiled woman, who was 
not Alice, and to whom he had bidden fare- 

well, gleamed out once more through the 

clouds, and looked Colin in the eyes, thrilling 

him through and through with a guilty as- 

tonishment. The moment after was the 

hardest of all Colin’s struggle ; and he rushed 

home after. it tingling all over with self-con- 

tempt and burning indignation, and plunged 

into a torrent of talk when he found his friend, 

by way of forgetting himself, which struck 

Lauderdale with the utmost surprise. But 

next day Colin felt himself somehow comforted 

without knowing how; and then he taok to 

thinking of his life and work, which now, 

even for the sake of Alice, if nothing else, he 

must pursue with determined energy; and* 
then it seemed to him as if every moment was 

lost that kept him away from home. Wasit 

for Alice? Was it that he might offer her 

again the perfected mind and settled existence 

to which his labors were to lead him? He 

said so to himself as he made his plans ; but 

yet unawares a vision of deeper eyes came 

gleaming upon him out of the clouds. And 

it was with the half-conscious thrill of another 

existence, a feeling as of new and sweeter air 

in the sails, and a widening ocean under the 

keel, that Colin rose up after all these vary- 

ing changes of sentiment were over, and set 

his face to the north once more. 

“It’s awfu’ strange to think it’s the last 





ments of this changein hisintentions. Dur- 





time,”’ said Lauderdale, as they stood together 
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on the Pincian Hill, and watched the glowing 
colors of the Roman sunset. ‘ It’s little 
likely that you and me will ever see St. Pe- 
ter yonder start up black into the sun like 
that another time in our lives, It’s grander 
than a’ their illuminations, though it’s more 
like another kind of spirit than an angel. 
And this is Rome! I dinna seem ever to have 
realized the thought before. It’s awfu’ liv- 
ing and lifelike, callant, but it’s the graves 
we'll mind it by. I’m no meaning kings and 
Ovsars. I’m meaning them that come and 
never return. Testaccio’s hidden out of sight, 
and thecypress trees,’’ said the philosopher ; 


‘‘ but there’s mony an eye that will never | 


lose sight of them even at the other end of 
the world. I might have been going my ways 
with an awfu’ different heart, if it hadna been 
for the mercy of God.” 
‘Then you thought I would die?”’ said 
‘Colin, to whom, in the stir of his young life, 
the words were solemn and strange to say ; 
‘and God is merciful ; yet Meredith is lying 
yonder, though not me.”’ 
‘* Ay,” said Lauderdale, and then there 
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was a long pause. ‘I’m no offering ony ex- 
planation,’ said the philosopher. ‘ It’s a 
question between a man and his Maker,— 
spirit to spirit. It’s an awfu’ mystery to us 
but it maun be made clear and satisfying to 
them that goaway. For me, I'll praise God,” 
he said, abruptly, with a harsh ring in his 
voice; and Colin knew for the first time 
thoroughly that his faithful guardian had 
|thought nothing better than to bring him 
here to die. They went into the church on 
the hill, where the nuns were singing their 
sweet vespers as they descended for the last 
time through the dusky avenues, listening as 
they went to the bells ringing the Ave Maria 
over all the crowded town; and there came 
upon Colin and his friend in different degrees 
that compunction of happiness which is the 
soul of thankegiving. Others,—how many! 
—have stood speechless in dumb submission 
on that same spot and found no thanks to 
say ; and it was thus that Colin, after all the 
events that made these four months so im- 
portant in his life, entered upon a new period 
of his history, and took his farewell of Rome. 








Ture are few beyond the pale of the physical 
science world who fancy that, in the formation of 
a drop of water, laws as determinate as those of 
gravitation come into play, yet this appears to 
be the case. Professor Guthrie, of the Royal 
College, Mauritius, has communicated ’a lengthy 

* memoir to the Royal Society upon the subject of 
drops, in which we find an extensive series of 
laws tabulated, from which we observe that the 
size of a drop of liquid is influenced by the fol- 
lowing circumstances :— 

(1) The self-attraction and cohesion of the 
liquid generating the drop. 

(2) Its adhesion to the matter upon which the 
drop is formed. 

(8) The shape of the matter from which the 
drop moves. 

(4) The physical relation of the medium (at- 
mosphere, etc.) through which the drop moves, 
on the one hand, to the liquid of which the drop 
is formed, and on the other to the matter (glass- 
rod, mouth of phial, etc.) on which it is formed. 

(5) The attraction of the earth, or gravitation 
upon the liquid forming the drop and the medium, 
as influenced by their respective relative densi- 
ties, and by variation in the attracting power of 
the earth. 


Tue Pore a Sporter or Monastertes.—The 
Corriere delle Marche states that the Roman 
| Government, in order to meet the payment of the 
| interest on its loan, has sold the property of the 


Hospital Santo-Spirito, one of the most impor- 
| tant in Rome, and possessing a great part of the 
| land between that city and Civita Vecchia. The 
| price received was five hundred thousand Roman 
crowns (£100,000). The Corriere observes that 
after such a measure the Holy See can no longer 
remonstrate against the seizure of the property 
of the convents, the owners of which are to re- 
_ a pension proportioned to their monastic 
| rank. 


A Poor Destiny.—A Devonshire farmer cate- 
chizing his lad one day on ‘the chief end 0’ 
man,’’ said, ‘*Who made thee?’’ ‘*God,’’ 
answered the boy, and nodded his head. ‘* What 
did God make thee vor? ’’ No reply. ‘* Speak, 
'mumchance, what dost stand digging the head, 
|and shuckening, as if thee was lousy? Speak, 
{moon calf—’Ot did God make thee vor?’’ The 
| boy now looked up and said, ‘‘ To carry dung to 
Crowbear, measter.’’ 
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From The Saturday Review. 
NEIGHBORS. 

Ove half of man’s moral duty consists, we 
are always taught, in loving one’s neighbor. 
Certain ill-disposed Jews added the precept 
that we ought to hate our enemy. Some 
still more ill-disposed cavillers might be in- 
clined to add that the two precepts are in- 
consistent with one another,—that if we are 
to hate our enemy, it is quite impossible to 
love our neighbor. For who, it might be 
argued, is so great an enemy as our neigh- 
bor? If we are allowed to hate anybody, 
whom should we hate with so bitter a hatred 
as our neighbor? If, on the other hand, we 
are to love our neighbor, it is needless to at- 
tempt to hate our enemy ; in learning to love 
our neighbor we have already learned to love 
our enemy. It must have been a singular 
state of society in Judea, if hatred was 
avowed and taught as a moral duty, and yet 
those who were most likely to arouse hatred 
were picked out as special objects of love. 
This may, perhaps, throw some light upon 
the peculiar descriptions of the Jews as given 
by heathen writers. The chief singularity 
which struck outsiders was that the Jews 
hated everybody else. The outsiders, per- 
haps, did not study them near enough to find 
out the still more remarkable singularity, if 
it really existed, that they loved one another. 

If we take the word ‘‘ neighbor” in its 
common sense, as meaning the man whose 
fields join our own, whose house lies within 
an easy walk, whose interests and business 
and general manner of life comé in contact 
with our own in a hundred ways, it is a very 
difficult lesson indeed to learn to love him. 
It is very easy to show mercy to him, to help 
him if he falls into poverty, to pick him up 
if he lies wounded by the wayside ; it is very 
easy to be on good terms with him, to avoid 
all occasions of quarrelling-with him, to join 
with him in supporting corhmon local inter- 
ests against the rest of the world; but it is 
very hard indeed to love him. It is much 
easier to love a man who lives ten miles off ; 
easier still to love a man who lives a hundred 
miles off. The man who lives ten miles off 
you need not see often, the man who lives a 
hundred miles off you need not see at all, un- 
less you really delight in his company. But 
your neighbor you must see often ; you must 
come across him at meetings of business and 
meetings of society ; you must be civil to. him 
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and glad to see him, and yet you: mayfeelit 
exceedingly hard work to love him. “Or,‘on 
the other hand, you may really wish:to love 
him, if you could only manage -it, *but «the 
fact of his being your neighbor stends‘in the 
way. You feel that, if he lived e'hundred 
miles off, or even ten miles off, he-mightibe- 
come a friend who is as your own soul. Bat 
he lives close by you, and the living close 
by you is fatal. You would fain love ‘him, 
but you cannot; you wish to make~-him a 
friend, but fate decrees that he shall remain 
only a neighbor. 

The difficulty, then, in loving your -neigh- 
bor is twofold. Neighborhood condemns you 
to a sort of Procrustean mediocrity of affec- 
tions ; it cuts your emotions unnaturally 
short in one case, and pulls them out ‘to an 
unnatural length in another. It condemns 
you to stand in the same outward relation 
toward people with whom you would gladly 
be in a closer relation, and toward people 
with whom you would like best to be in no 
relation at all. It is hard to have to -be 
civil when you would rather be nothing ; 
it is hard to be only civil when you would 
rather be something more. Neighbors are 
in some sort like kinsfolk. You -choose 
your friends as you choose your wife; ‘but 
your neighbors and your kinsfolk are given 
you without your choosing. In both cases 
you are put into a certain relation to.a.per- 
son, whether he personally commends him- 
self to your liking or not. In both cases the 
relation, though a kindly one in itself, is one 
fertile beyond others in occasions of dispute. 
The kinsman is worse in that his relation is 
more intimate, and that he is harder to shake 
off if you do not like him; he is better in 
that, if you really do like him, it is easier to 
make a friend of him than it is of your neigh- 
bor. But kindred and neighborhood agree 
in being alike unavoidable dispensations of 
Providence, while friendship, like marriage, 
is a deliberate act of human free will. 

Neighbors, then, fall into two clagaes,— 
those whom, if you had your own way. you 
would get rid of altogether, and those.whom, 
if you had your own way, you would.advance 
to the rank of friends. On the former elass 
we need not enlarge; the weariness of*hav- 
‘ing to go through various offices of civility 
towards people for whom you really do mot 
care speaks for itself. The other casedganere 
subtile. Why is a mere neighbogheed-en 
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mopediment to friendship? That mere neigh- 
borhood is such an impediment will be easily 
ween by a little thought. Near neighbors 
may often be intimate friends, but, if so, they 
are not friends by virtue of their neighbor- 
hood, though their neighborhood may have 
been the occasion of their friendship. They 
may have been, through this neiglborhood, 
thrown together in early youth, and so put 
into much the same relation as tlat of school 
er college friends. But this is something 
more than mere neighborhood. That mere 
neighborhood tells the other way is easily 
seen by contemplating the relations between 
two people whose relations are those of neigh- 
borhood pure and simple. Let us suppose 
two men, one of whom settles in the neigh- 
borhood of the other, without any previous 
acquaintance between them. Be they never 
so well disposed towards one another, be they 
never 80 really congenial to one another, they 
will have a greater difficulty in contracting a 
real mutual friendship than if they had met 
under any other circumstances. If you meet 
a man at the house of a common friend, or if 
you pick him up at a scientific or antiquarian 
meeting, you are far more likely to make a 
friend of him than if he comes and settles 
within a mile of you. In the former case, 
the two men need never meet again or com- 
municate with one another in any way ex- 
cept by mutual consent ; they are, therefore, 
not likely to make arrangements for any fur- 
ther intercourse unless they really are mutu- 
ally charmed. But between the neighbors 
there is a necessity fora certain amount of 
intercourse, and this necessity stands in the 
way of a greater and more familiar amount. 
You are placed towards your attractive neigh- 
bors in the same artificial relation in which 
you are placed towards other neighbors tow- 
ards whom you are quite indifferent, and 
this at once produces a certain constraint. 
There is a physical barrier placed between 
you. The necessity of knocking at a door, 
of asking whether Mr. A. is at home, of being 
shown into a room and waiting till Mr. A. 
appears, is a very chilling business. It is 
something like the preliminaries of a sermon. 
If the preacher would begin at once and talk, 
we should listen to him. If we did not be- 
lieve all that he said, we should at least be- 
lieve that he believed it, which is the first 
step towards believing it ourselves. But 
when he goes out of church, and changes his 
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gown, and goes up into a pulpit, and kneels 
down, and prays privately, and reads out his 


text twice with the reference to chapter and . 


verse,—by the time he has done all this, all 
nature is squeezed out of the process ; the man 
has become a finger-post, and what he reads 
out seems as little real, as little to be heark- 
ened to, as when the Clerk of the Peace reads 
out Her Majesty's Proclamation against Vice 


and Immorality. So the ceremonial call and ~ 


the ceremonial dinner remain ceremonies ; it 
needs an unusual frankness of disposition on 
one side or on both to throw any life into an 
intercourse of which they are necessary por- 
tions. Mere neighborhood in itself excludes 
those particular forms of intercourse which 
most nourish real friendship. You do not 
ask your near neighbor to stay in your 
house, and you seldom have any need to 
write to him anything worthy to be called a 
letter. But if you do not stay in a man’s 
house or have him to stay in yours, you see 
him only behind bolts and bars; you know 
nothing of his inner life; you do not know 
how he spends his evenings or his mornings ; 
you, perhaps, do not even know the very 
hours of his meals ; you are afraid to go near 
him, except when business or ceremony de- 
mands it, for fear of interrupting some fam- 
ily arrangement of which you can know noth- 
ing. Put the two men for a few days under 
the same roof, and all this constraint van- 
ishes. The physical bolts and bars are re- 
moved, and if there is any real communion 
of souls between the two people, the moral 
ones soon follow. They live together, eat to- 
gether, walk or ride together ; they have for 
a season all things in common; if they are 
suited to one another, they take care to meet 
again ; if they are not suited to one another, 
they take care not to meet again. Greater 
steps towards permanent friendship may be 
made by spending two days in the same house 
than by living for seven years in two houses 
within a bowshot of one another. 
Neighborhood, however, it should be no- 
ticed, may easily form the basis of friendship, 
but in a form which at once shows how great 
a hindrance neighborhood, while it remains 
neighborhood, is to friendship. Let us sup- 
pose that the relation of neighborhood comes 
to an end,—that one of the neighbors is re- 
moved to a distance of ten miles, or, better 
still, of a hundred miles. It not unfrequent- 
ly happens in such a case that friendship, 
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like the perfect insect, is developed out of 
neighborhood as itsgrub. The two men find 
that they really cared for one another, that 
they have really lost something by their sepa- 
ration. They make up the loss by the most 
effectual means,—by occasional letters and oc- 
casional visits. The former neighbor is now 
promoted to the rank of a friend; you now 
see something of his real life, and he sees 
something of yours, without the intervention 





of doors, knockers, cards, and footmen. One 
counterbalancing gain to the manifest loss of | 
several changes of dwelling-place is that you | 
may, ‘when you have departed from each | 
place, find that you have grown there a little | 
crop of friends out of what seemed at first to | 
be the barren ground of mere neighborhood. | 
And if we may venture to tread on more | 
delicate ground,—ground which, of course,’| 
we know nothing about except what we learn 
from lady-novelists,—we should guess a prior? | 
that what we have said with regard to friend- 
ship must apply with tenfold force to love. 
Of course, a man may fall in love anywhere ; 
but is he not much better off, will not his: 
love-making be carried on much more to his 
own satisfaction, if the object of it does not 
live within two or three miles of his house ? 
Suppose a man in the stage of love-making, 
or, what is more terrible, in the stage which 
goes immediately before love-making, with 
all the restraint of mere neighborhood inter- 
posed between him and his beloved. No 
doubt, when matters are fully understood 
and owned on both sides, a little ingenuity—. 
we, of course, infer this only from what we 
have read in books—can devise ways of meet~- 
ing which dispense with the ministrations of 
the knocker and the footman. But how is it 
when Miss A. is much more to Mr. B. than 
any other lady, but when she has not yet 
confessed that Mr. B. is much more to her 
than any other gentleman? What is the 
poor man todo? Must he waylay the door 
on the chance of a fair apparition issuing from 
it, or must he go boldly and knock, and ask 
to see the honored parents whom he has no 
wish to see on the chance of getting a word 
with the retiring daughter as well? We 
leave such knotty points to others, but we 
should think that this particular stage at 
least must be got over at much greater ad- 
vantage when the two performers meet un- 
der a common roof. It has always struck us 





that. no opportunity for love-making can be 


80 perfect as when a man takes his college 
friend home with him in the vacation. . The 
stranger is no stranger at all ; dear Charlie’s 
dear friend is at once at home; everybody 
does all that can be done to welcome him and 
pleasehim. Either his friend must bapnhap- 
pily sisterless, or he must be himself a mon- 
ster of ingratitude and strong-heartedness, if 
he does not fall in love with his friend’s sister. 
If he be a human creature at all, he will | 
drift into an attachment, without knowing 
anything about it till it is too late to draw 
back. A few incidental minutes in a garden 
will do-more than endless calls and dinners; 
nay, we should think—speaking, of course, a 
priori—that even a ball-room itself is less 
favorable than a succession of shady walks, 
with green grass below and green leaves 
above, climbing by gentle zigzags to the top 
of a gentle hill. Such spots seem as if na- 
ture and art had specially conspired to adapt 
them to the purpose. Meet alone by some 
lucky chance, lag casually behind the rest 
of the party, and the thing isdone. The term 
and vacations which follow become mere al- 
ternations of sweet letters and sweeter meet- 
ings, where happy accidents need no longer be 
looked out fur. No need for knockers or foot- 
men to intervene at all ; though we can con- 
ceive some venerable and faithful butler put- 
ting on a smile of solemn satisfaction at the 
arrival of the stranger who has become some- 
thing like a son of the house. Such a pie- 
ture makes us fall into the sin of old gentle- 
men and of very young gentlemen, and quote 
the first book of Horace :””— 

*¢ Felicester et amplius , 

Quos irrupta tenet copula.’’ 

How far better their lot—if, like the farmers, 
they only knew it—than the lot of those of 
whom it has to be said that, even in the most 
retiring and decorous manner, 


*¢ Quatiunt fenestras 
Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi.”* 





From Good Words, 

OURSELVES CONSIDERED AS SPECTRES. 
Has it ever occurred to the reader how 
nearly akin to a spectre he must be toa great 
many people? It may not have done so, and 
as I have no wish to give offence, I will not 
ask him to assume the white sheet, but will 
do so myself. The population of our town 
is set down at about eighty thousand souls; 
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but Iam not upon speaking terms with two! 
hundred of the inhabitants, and not the half 
of those ever grasped my fingers. To the 
other seventy-nine thousand eight hundred, 
at least, 1am a phantom. Most of them, I 
suppose, at one time or othcr, and in this 
or that place, catch a glimpse of me :\J am 


who sit in the next pew, 'and especially the 
observant old lady, think of my style of put- 
ting my face inside my hat for a few seconds? 
I wonder if the good folks approve of my 
singing and my mode of making the re- 
sponses? The crowds who pass my work- 
room window only catch a sight of my head 





in thousands of eyes a spectre of the streets, 
a spirit which saunters through the market- 
place, a grinning shadow at the concert, ora 


| being do I seem to be in their eyes? Our 


and shoulders at the desk,—what kind of a 


very civil ticket-collector on the railway only 
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filmy worshipper at church. Whatllo peo-; beholds me sitting in the carriage; he can- 
ple think of me? Do any of them consider: not know to three or four inches what my 
me to be growing old, or am I held to be still | height is,—in the streets he would only rec- 
moderately young? Is my style of dress gen-|0 gnize my face: what sort of a person do I 
erally approved, or do I now and then weara | Appear to him? I will venture on a tiny di- 
hat rather too long, or appear in the same! gression here. How different places, equally 
coat too often? Am J thought tall or dumpy, | | with persons, look when seen from certain 
broad or slim? Does my personal appearance | | privileged spots! The church, as it is visi- 
gratify anybody? What, I wonder, do the’ ble all round from the pulpit, is not the same 


children playing at the gables think of me, 
—what the old folks,—what the men,—what 
the women? To each and all of these, I ne- 
cessarily am one of the moving figures of the 
phantasmagoria of our town, and they must 
form some judgment of my appearance and 
performance. 

Some of them must always see me about 
one time and one place. I daily pass the 
same shop-doors and house-windows at nearly 
fixed hours; and I dare say people, here and 


building to the parson as it is to me from 
my pew corner, where [ only see a part of 
the nave and portions of the chancel. A 
court of justice surveyed from the unjostled 
quiet of the bench contrasts strangely with 
the view of the place got from its crowded 
area. The jury-box, I can state from expe- 
rience, and I should say the dock, though I 
am not an authority there, also, have their 
own special points of view. 

It is very obvious that I cannot answer the 
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there, expect me as they do the milkwoman | questions I have asked as to what people 
and the postman. Do any of them say, | think of me in the respects named, but I 
‘Come, Mary, hurry the breakfast things | can recall what I think of them under simi- 
away ; there’s that man with the light waist- | lar circumstances; and from my own expe- 
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coat gone past’? It may be that toanother 
house I am a pair of plaid trousers (shall I 
confess to a weakness for them ?), and else- 
where I may be identified as a broad-brimmed 
hat. 1 have done all this myself in the case 
of other people, but brought home in this 
manner, it is frightful. A few select per- 
sons, too, see me from some such special 
points of view that I must look very queer 
to them. I wonder how I appear to the par- 
son (it is a large church, and he does not 
visit), who never sees me excepting from out 
of the pulpit, as I sit, in the near corner of 
the pew, looking upward. I expect I look to 
him rather long-faced, and I should say he 
must see that my hair is growing thin at 
the crown, which, of course, further modifies 
his notion of me. In the eyes of some people, 
I must be mainly associated with some par- 
ticular act: they only see me in one certain 
posture or attitude. What do the people 


rience, I am sorry to say, I get an inkling 
that some of them must conceive very queerly 
of me, and on some points, not unlikely, mis- 
judge me sadly. A good instance, or, per- 
haps, three or four of them, for I could give 
| lots, may better indicate what I mean. There 
is a spectre who, at noontide, daily walks the 
street, on the other side, at the time I pass, 
attired during two thirds of the year in‘a 
white hat and yellow nankeen trousers. His 
sallow, deep-lined visage, somehow, always 
seems to me to be that of a swindler, and I 
would not trust the man with twopence ha’- 
penny. I also recall a waddling apparition, 
clad in rusty black silk, of ‘a simpering old 
woman, carrying a big umbrella, who is gen- 
erally being let into a dark-looking house, 
about ten o’clock of a morning, as I go by, 
and at the first glimpse,’a conviction always 
rises in my mind that the ancient danie 
takes snuff'and drinks whiskey. “But upon 
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serioualy, cross-questioning myself at this 
moment, I find that I have not an iota of 
proof in either case; for anything I could 
positively state, the one is a philanthropist, 
going out on errands of mercy, and the other 
an agent of the Temperance Society: while 
the horrible thought suggests itself that 
somebody may associate the idea of murder 
with my plaid continuations, and may fancy 
my gait suggestive of bibular excesses. For 
all that, I shall feel a shudder of repugnance, 
and experience a spasm of disgust, to-mor- 
row, when I observe the tall, nankeen spec- 
tre and behold the squat black-silk appari- 
tion. On the other hand, to take a contrary 
instance, it is quite a disappointment to me, 
if I do not once in the day meet the shade of 
a ruddy-faced elderly gentleman, remarkable 
for an unusual expanse of white vest, and the 
wearing of a bright leaf or two of something 
in his button-hole; even at Christmas he’ll 
sport a twig of holly rather than be quite 
bare : he looks so healthy, so prosperous, so 
jovial, has such an honest mouth, and such 
twinkling eyes, that it is quite a pleasure to 
watch him jaunt round the corner and roll 
briskly toward you. Yet, so far as exact evi- 
dence goes, he may bea director of some bub- 
ble company, or a manager of a rotten bank, 
on his way to cook the accounts, or to receive 
deposits from widows, well knowing they 
will never be returned. But, despite that 
possibility, I shall smile at sight of him to- 
morrow, a8 from under my hat-brim I enjoy 
his portly swagger. I also derive some grat- 
ification from the occasional glimpses I get 
of several young lady sprites, about whom I 
do not feel called upon to enter into further 
particulars ; but I may just say that one of 
these golden-haired spectres, as I pass her 
house in the afternoons, looks so lovely, as 
seen with her face in the side pane of an up- 
stairs window, that, were I but twenty years 
younger, I should be tempted instantly to 
propose front the pavement below. Perhaps 
they are all, if one only knew the truth, 
shrews, termagants, flirts, and coquettes, and, 
as for their looks, if I saw them at other 
times and in different places, I might not 
care for them a bit. Indeed, the more I re- 
flect, the more sceptical I become in all these 
cases ; for I have suffered many surprises and 
disappointments. I recollect one day seeing 
the fishmonger issuing from his shop-door, 
dressed in his best. I had before usually 
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observed him with his mouth open in a cir- 
cular shape, crying his wares, and lo, he did 
not now look like the same person; even his 
face was scarcely recognizable. The old but- 
terman, whom I always see resting the point 
of his knife on the counter as I pass, would 
most likely have quite another look, should 
I ever see him without his big concealing 
white apron. Itis a disguise to some people 
simply to put on a hat or to take it off; la- 
dies, now and then, are wonderfully changed, 
sometimes for the better, sometimes for the 
worse, by removal of a bonnet. All these 
accidents tell on our prepossessions and an- 
tipathies. I may forever have lost the better 
opinion of some persons from first meeting 
their vision with the bows of my necktie 
awry ; but I cheer myself with the hope that 
on Sundays and holidays my hest cravat and 
the pearl-headed pin have won for me many 
favorable sentiments. It may well be that 
those who only see me gravely hurrying to 
and fro at business hours fancy I am a very 
severe, stern sort of fogy. How deceived 
they are! Nearly as completely so as I was, 
until I saw the elderly dark man, a ghost I 
had met at a street corner for years, and had 
always thought what a good brigand he would 
make, change his sombre visage, one day, into 
a flash of bewildering sunshine, as he put 
forth his arms to a little cherub, toddling 
from nurse’s skirts to meet him, shrieking 
out “Papa!” I[ recollect one more com- 
plete surprise, which resulted from my find- 
ing out that the young woman who was 80 
often looking over the blind at the end house 
in the Crescent had not, as I had firmly be- 
lieved for months and years, contracted the 
pallor on her cheeks from reading lackadaisi- 
cal novels, but, instead, from nursing a sick 
mother o’ nights; and when I saw her, as 
Thad thought, mooning at the window, she 
was simply watching for her old father, to 
greet him with a smile as he came back from 
the office. The ghosts, I admit, puzzle me 
sadly, and so, no doubt, I do them ; but not, 
I think, in all cases in the same way, for the 
apparition changes with the eyes of those 
who see it. Ido not believe I appear to be 
at all the same person to different individu- 
als. One day last week I received from a 
lady correspondent the photograph of a cler- 
ical dignitary ,—suppose we agree that it was 
an archbishop ; and the writer playfully called 
my attention to the forehead, eyes, and nose, 
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asking me if they did not remind me of some 
one I knew well. Not at all, I wrote back ; 
none of my friends bore the least resemblance 
to the picture. ‘Oh, you mystifier,”’ was 
the charge made in the next epistle; ‘do 
look in the glass; it was yourself that was 
meant.’’ Iwas thunderstruck. Those eyes, 
that forehead, and that nose resembling mine! 
I do not wish to cast any reflection upon the 
personal appearance of ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries, but really I had thought very differ- 
ently. I went to the glass, and looked at 
the carte and at myself, again and again, but 
I could not detect the ghost of a resemblance. 
Still, Iam bound to believe in the dona fides 
of my correspondent, and calling to mind how 
often before I had, with a similar want of 
success, been called upon to find out a like- 
ness in children and adults, Iam forced to 
the conclusion that even in the matter of 
chins, mouths, and eyebrows, we don’t see 
one another as we see ourselves in mirrors. 
The fear horridly suggests itself that nobody 
else may think me half so good-looking as I 
have always believed myself to be; perhaps 
I have got accustomed to that wart on the 
side of the nose, and yet all the rest of the 
Tam 


world may see it newly. Oh, dear! 
not only one ghost but a mob of them, just 
as the observers multiply, and there is no 
knowing how ill-looking I, in some eyes, may 
become. 

But this subject may be looked at in other 


modes than the physical; I am more of a 
moral ghost even than a bodily apparition to 
many people. What notions do my rela- 
tives, my friends, my acquaintances, really 
entertain about me in their hearts of hearts? 
To begin with the most distant, there are 
people who have had notes from me, some of 
them numerous letters, but who never once 
saw me in the flesh. My handwriting, my 
terms of phrase, the quality of the station- 
ery, my mode of folding the sheets, have 
given them some idea of the writer. I am 
sure many among them have shockingly 
wrong conceptions. And, indeed, what sub- 
lime hypocrisies are kept up in letter-writ- 
ing! Persons as humble as doves put on in 
their epistles the airs of lions; those who 
never insist upon formalities in personal in- 
tercourse write loftily in the style of Serene 
Highnesses : they have the honor to be, and 
venture to submit, and they beg to be al- 
lowed to remain; whereas, in ordinary 
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speech, they would blush up to the ears at 
any such expressions. Well, I unfortunately 
have committed all these little fooleries, and 
a nicely erroneous impression of me must be 
the result in many minds. But there are 
many other people to whom I have drawn a 
shade nearer than to my shadowy correspond- 
ents, individuals with whom I have actu- 
ally gone through the process of introduction, 
lifted hats, touched fingers, interchanged 
the expected simper, but there stopped,— 
the acquaintance never going farther. What 
did they think of the being who solemnly 
informed them that it was unusually cold, or 
that the previous day was beautifully fine, 
or that it was said wet weather was expect- 
ed? With many again, I have only had 
business intercourse ; scores of times, it may 
be hundreds, we have met, and they always 
heard me speak in one key, and saw me pre- 
sent the same guarded, unimpassioned stare. 
The image they have of me is no doubt real 
as far as it goes, but it is very inadequate. 
I have found that the most striking examples 
of misconception in this respect occur in the 
ease of professional gentlemen. Does the 
reader include a barrister or doctor among 
his friends? I made the acquaintance of 
Fuzbuz in plain dress, and we had been jinti- 
mate for years before I first saw him be- 
wigged and gowned in court. I really could 
not believe it was Fuzbuz; I was afraid of 
him, and left the building hurriedly : it was 
villanous that horse-hair and a silk robe’ 


should so transfigure a man! I never saw an/ ¢ 


individual look so hypocritical before, and he 
has not even yet regained his moral standing 
in my estimation. In just the other way, 
Bolus, whom I am sorry to state I had a long 
time previously known in the consulting- 
room and the surgery, was quite another 
person when I met him up-stairs in the li- 
brary ; his face was not the same,—the style 
of man was altogether different, as he anx- 
iously showed off his rare old books, and ex- 
hibited the preserved head of a large pike he 
had caught from his own angling. But 
passing over these mere outside considera- 
tions, let us go still deeper :—what opinions 
do my very intimates really entertain of my 
intellectual abilities, my moral characteris- 
tics, my business capacities, my social qual- 
ifications ? Some time ago, a female friend 
read over to me, before posting it, a letter 
which she and her husband had jointly con- 
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cocted, giving # description of me to a third 

mn. ‘*He is rather clever,’ this pre- 
cious epistle stated of myself. The lady, 
dear good soul as she is, remarked, in a paren- 
thesis, that she was for saying ‘‘ very clev- 
er,” but Ralph thought the other phrase 
better. So the truth was out; the friend 
(and he was quite honest) who, as I had al- 
ways until then believed, considered me an 
intellectual paragon, really and truly thought 
I was rather clever! I have made other ex- 
traordinary discoveries as to the grotesque 
judgments your friends make of you. I pass 
over the incident of the lady who thought I 
was very plain-looking, but admitted I had 
a pretty instep ; as, also, the case of the gen- 
tleman who objected to my style of dress 
with the exception of my pocket-handker- 
chiefs, which he considered were neat and 
tasteful. Those were simply absurdities ; 
but what am I to think of an old acquaint- 
ance who for years had often cried and 
laughed at my pathetic and witty way of 
putting things, at an evening party, not long 
since, publicly giving it as his opinion, that, 
though I was not much of a conversational- 
ist, I could play a decent game of draughts? 
I was utterly overwhelmed, and I was not 
well recovered when, the same night, after 
making a brilliant post-prandial speech, I 
subsequently found that my oratorical abili- 
ties were specially ignored by the individual 
to whom I had looked up for the highest en- 
comiums, and that the feat of skill with 
which I should hereafter stand directly asso- 
ciated in his mind was my ingenuity in mak- 
ing rabbit-shadows on the wall to please the 
children. I painfully perceive that not only 
am I a ghost, but I am a ghost seen by pur- 
blind people, to some of whom I do but look 
like a tree walking. Whether I am any the 
more fortunate in reference to my business 
capacities I do not know. I have not yet 
appeared in the Gazette, but remarks have 
occasionally been breathed to me in the re- 
cesses of my hearth, and subsequently cor- 
roborated by observations from other inti- 
mate quarters, which tend rather to indicate 
that those nearest me ascribe the circum- 
stance more to good-luck than to excellent 
management on my part. I am somewhat 
inclined to think that, in these respects, 
those standing close to you see you more in- 
accurately than those farther off. My archi- 
tect friend triumphantly carried off a com- 
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petition a week or two back for a towa hall, 
and none of his own circle would believe it ; 
and the same general incredulity was at first 
expressed among his intimate associates, 
when my other acquaintance published his 
successful novel. Both these individuals had 
been living at our elbows for years, and we 
did not know them,—had not an inkling as 
to who and what they were. The only hu-. 
man being who ever thoroughly appreciated | 
my own possibilities on suchlike points was _ 
my good mother. I was less of a ghost with / 
her than with anybody else. She, I think,~ 
would not have considered it‘-beyond my de- 
serts if I had been made lord chancellor at 
a dash, or had received a request to allow 
myself to be inducted into an archbishopric. 
My male parent had something of the stony / 
glitter in his eyes, and was not 80 sanguine | 
in his estimate: he was a self-willed man, 
and generally insinuated, however well I 
managed, that in his own hands the result 
would have been just a thought more satis- 
factory. 

And similar misjudgments, I fear, happen 
in yet more serious matters. I was unable 
to lend an acquaintance fifty pounds when it 
was asked, and at the same time could not 
well explain how I came to be without the 
means. I have a sickening conviction that 
the jolly fellow I should have so liked to 

lige econtracted a bitterness of soul towards 
me, when he saw me, as it would appear to 
him, rolling in wealth and yet tightening 
my purse-strings against the call of a friend. 
I shall be to him a selfish sneak as long as 
he lives. A brother business man, not long 
since, begged me to back a bill for him. I 
explained that a solemn vow, consequent on 
the narrowest possible escape from ruin in 
that way previously, prevented me; but I 
know he did not believe what I said, and will 
most likely carry a cordial hatred of me, 
as an unfeeling niggard, to bis grave. A 


young lady I could name will curl her beau- 


tiful lip at mention of me till her last breath, 
because I did not eulogize to her father a 
wild fellow who I knew had broken the 
hearts of two girls before. [ am a misused. 
ghost, a wrongly-seen apparition in all these, 
as in many other instances. 
Ah, me, it is the same story all round ; 
and without prolonging it till it becomes. 
tiresome, let us all take home the moral,— 
that is, to keep well before us, not far in the 
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Weekgroond of our mutual judgments, the ing ancedote is characteristic of the maw: 
abiding thought that we may be mistaken, | ‘* What do you think of Sainte Magdalene?” 
that it is possible those who seem to look,! Cardinal Dubois asked him, one day. 


speak, and act so equivocally have an expla- 
nation if we did but know it. Those who 
make such: a villanous appearance from the 
other side of the street might possibly look 
quite otherwise closer to ; the man who is so 
heavy and taciturn in the shop is, it may be, 
as lively as a linnet in the parlor; and he 
who is 80 unbending and exact over the 
ledger in-his office may have children impa- 
tiently watching for his return home, anx- 
ious for the usual romp. In the mean time, 
let ua all hold ourselves ready for great sur- 
prises hereafter, when we escape from this 
land of spectres to the unghostly realm (there 
has been a serious mistake in reversing ideas 
here), where we shall all with frequent as- 
tonishment have to renew our acquaintance- 
ships afresh. Bearing this in mind, I am 
certainly very charitable at this moment. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
A GROUP OF FRENCH PAINTERS. 
Wir the death of the Grand Monarch and 
the regency of Philip of Orleans, a marked 


change took place in the entire political and 
social life of France, and the same was the 


case with art. Hitherto an elevated style 
had prevailed in the arts, especially in lit- 
erature and painting, but now the period of 
the pleasing or beautiful style set in. Af- 
fected dignity was dethroned by coquettish 
grace. The predominant trait in the duke’s 
personal character was at once transferred 
to the physiognomy of mental production. 
Philip wasa greatfriend of the Muses,and did 
not consider himself too exalted to follow the 
example of King Rene, and enter the ranks 
of the followers of Apollo. Just as he liked 
te have his musical compositions applauded 
by the pit, although his talent was not very 
deep, 80 he found pleasure in occupying his 
leisure hours at Versailles or Marly with the 
brush and the palette. But an even greater 
effect was produced on the arts by the regent’s 
veal in collecting a large picture-gallery. He 
flattered himself with being an excellent con- 
noisseur, and after a while collected such a 
number of pictures that his collection ri- 
valled that of the king. From his liberal 
passion for art the living painters derived 
no élight advantage, for they managed to 
wark on the duke’s weak side. The follow- 





‘+ Which one?” the duke remarked ; ‘* Cor- 


regio’s, Guido Reni’s, or Lebrun’s?’’ ‘* The 


Magdalene of our Lord,’’ the cardinal re 
marked. ‘I donot know her. Is it La Val- 
liere?’’ «* The wretched man! ”’ Dubois ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ he will never know anything of 
history.’’ ‘* History?’’ was the duke’s aw 
swer ; ‘* how many truths are there floating 
about on the ocean of lies?” 

The liberty of development which was 
granted to the arts, and, in fact, to the entire 
mental power of the nation, by the regency, 
and eventually by Louis XVI., may be re- 
garded as a gift of doubtful value, because it 
was merely the liberty of enjoyment, the 
liberty to sin. Still it is indubitable that the 
sentence of death passed on the academic 
close borough introduced a large amount of 
fresh strength, recruited from the ranks of the 
bourgeoisie, into the arts and sciences, and 
that the lively rivalry which the national 
feeling for art commenced with the tradition 
which had grown in the course of time auto- 
matic, developed an entively new school, 
which, however, we must confess, has been 
christened the masterpiece of bad taste. 

The first, and undeniably the greatest, 
master who gave an artistic expression to the 
ideal of his age, idealized sensuality, was 
Antoine Watteau. Owing his first attempts 
at drawing to the performance of some strol- 
ling players who displayed their grotesque 
scenes in the open air, he afterwards went to 
Paris, where he became ascene-painter. Ere 
long, however, he resolved, instead of work- 
ing for the theatre, to make the stage, with 
its masks and scenery, the subject of his 
brush, and resume the artistic efforts of his 
early years. When he exposed for the first 
time these quickly drawn and sketchy per- 
formances, they appeared through their grace 
and grotesqueness something perfectly new ; 
for in their entire manner they did not stand 
in the slightest relation with the hollow, pom- 
pous style of the Academicians, or with the 
Dutch comprehension of commonplace exist- 
ence, But it took a considerable time ere the 
learned connoisseurs were agreed as to Wat- 
teau being a painter. From theatrical farces 
our artist easily passed on to the farces of 
reality, which the well-born society of those 
days performed. With this step he first en-. 
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tered on the ground which rendered his name 
great. Paris quickly found a fitting appel- 
lation for the newly-created style, and Wat- 
teau, as peintre des fetes galantes was in a 
short time the man of the fashionable world, 
which he ruled for many years by painting 
fans, furniture, and even clothes. The elegant 
world dressed & la Watteau. It appointed its 
boudoirs and salons 4 la Watteau. The en- 
chanter was everywhere visible in his works, 
but very rarely in person. Strangely enough, 
the artist, who was ever cheerful and playful 
in his sketches, was himself a misanthrope, 
one of those unfortunate creatures who, gov- 
erned by constant unrest, can never establish 
his life on a permanent basis. For Watteau, 
existence was only half living without the 
theatre, the opera, and a gay variety of men 
andthings. And yet the most painful reminis- 
cence of his life was connected with the stage, 
if we may believe the story of his love for the 
celebrated danseuse, La Montagne. While 
engaged as scene-painter at the Grand Opera, 
he formed a passionate attachment for the girl 
with whose portrait he gained his first and 
happiest triumph in the circle of the theatri- 
cal graces. But his ardent love met with no 
return, and, wretched and angry, he turned 
his back on the false beauty. W hat irony of 
fate! The despised lover, with the lethal 
arrow in his heart, became the apostle of 
amorous happiness, which he proclaimed with 
an eloquent brush. The dream of felicity, 
which rarely quitted him, constituted hence- 
forth his happiness. His fancy summoned 
up the most exquisite pictures, in order to 
console him for the misfortunes of his heart. 
Thus he created an ideal of happiness, which 
only bore the appearance of reality. 

It is an honor to Charles de Lafosse, the 
director of the Académie des Beaux Arts, that 
he was one of the first to appreciate the un- 
usual talent of Watteau, which had ripened 
without any academic training. The latter 
was permitted to exhibit his pictures in the 
ante-room of the Académie. But his ambi- 
tion desired to open the gates of the celebrated 
institution. As his circumstances at that 
hour were unfavorable, he hoped to obtain 
ussistance for a journey to Italy. Lafosse, 
who noticed him and his paintings one day in 
the ante-room, addressed him in the kindest 
manner. He was of opinion that the painter 
of such pictures did not require a journey to 
Italy, but merely some visits of ceremony, in 








order to obtain the votes of the Academiciang. 
‘Watteau obeyed the intimation, and on Au- 
gust 28, 1717, was received into the Académie 
by virtue of his presentation picture,—‘* A 
Trip to the Island of Cythera.”” From this 
moment Watteau became a sort of fabulous 
animal for the world of fashion. 

Still, all the honors and intimations of ap- 
plause which fell to his share were unable to 
banish the feeling of melancholy which occu- 
pied his mind. As a distraction, he spent 
some time at the palace of Chantilly, the prop- 
erty of Prince de Condé, who had ordered 
of him a series of pictures relating to the 
passions of the regent-duke. Another time 
he went to Nogent-sur-Marne, to paya visit to 
an old friend.who was curé there. The honest 
churchman was obliged to sit to him for pier- 
rotsand pantaloons. From this period Wat- 
teau’s jovial masqueradescenesare said to date. 
Though he did not feel at all cheered himself, 
he expected alleviation from lengthened tray- 
els. For this object he went to England, but 
returned to Paris sadder and paler than ever. 
Bearing the seeds of death in his breast, he 
again proceeded to Nogent, where Lefevre, 
the intendant of the court festivals, lent him 
acountry-house. Unfortunately, his old flame 
hajypened to be there too, and now, that the 
excitement of youth had’ passed away, offered 
her heart to her formerly despised lover. 
They lived together peaceably at first, but the 
ill-humor on both sides soon put an end to 
their felicity. They exchanged bitter lan- 
guage, and according to the testimony of 
Madame de Lambert, even came to blows. 
The danseuse consequently preferred return- 
ing to Paris. Watteau remained behind to 
die presently. is death was of a tragi-comi- 
cal nature. One morning he made his will, 
and confessed for the last time. What grieved 
him most was, that he was obliged to die at 
a strange place ; for it was bad, he remarked, 
to be buried in a society of whom he did 
not know a soul. He left all he ‘possessed— 
namely, his debts—to four of his friends, and 
the friends furmis*<d a worthy example by 
accepting the huey. Among the sins he 
confessed, was the awful crime of having em- 
ployed the worthy priest asa model for his 
mountebanks. After receiving absolution for 
this, too, he fell asleep forever, and wag 
buried in the cemetery of Nogent. ; 

One great merit of Watteau was the vari- 
ety of his characters, in a style which, after 
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all, was monotonous, and continually re- 
peated itself. He produced a perfect series 
of young and old fops, fiery lovers, and irre- 
sistible or blases beaur. Amid his feminine 
figures, with their pretty soubrette faces, we 
can easily distinguish the capricious and the 
tender, the yielding and the pining, the chal- 
lenging and the reserved hearts. However 
ridiculous the conduct of this world turned 
topsy-turvy may appear, the artist himself 
accepted it with the most fortunate simplicity 
as a perfectly correct existence, and nowhere 
displayed a trace of irony or a tendency to 
caricature. His pupils, however, strove to 
introduce refinement in the place of simple 
reproduction. Nicolas Lancret and Jean 
Baptiste Pater often played consciously into 
the hands of frivolity: the former as the 
petted artist of fashionable society, the lat- 
ter as a manufacturer of pictures for the 
middle classes, who strove to imitate the 
luxury of the great at a cheap price. 

Simeon Chardin forms a marked contrast 
with the peintres des fétes galantes. With 
him we quit the sphere of noble passions, the 
circle of blases loungers, and enter the house 
He is the first French 


of the‘ bourgeois. 
painter who found a liking for the paltry 
life, the restricted activity, of the so-called 


third estate. He allows us to take a glance 
at the domestic circumstances and family 
history of the bourgeoisie. Although this 
glance informs us of the intrusion of the 
fashionable mode of life into the olden hab- 
its, we still see that the feelings of the bour- 
geoisie remain unaffected by the refined ma- 
terialism and wretched nihilism of the higher 
classes. ‘There is some of the easy and un- 
pretending humor of a Metzu and a Dow in 
Chardin’s manner. He does not seek for in- 
teresting and important motives in the quaint 
diversity of daily life. Some small incident, 
such as the sport of children, the occupation 
of the housewife in the kitchen and keeping- 
room, the evening meal of the family, suf- 
fices him to produce a pleasing picture. His 
compositions are always remarkably simple, 
at times even somewhat empty and poor, as 
the few figures stand out sketchily from the 
monotonous background. The opulence of 
Dutch housekeeping, the impression of wealth 
and comfort, are absent in these quiet life 
pictures. What we see is not a bourgeoisie 
which has attained political power by its 
own strength, which likes to place itself on 
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a level with kings and princes as regards sub- 
stantial luxury, but merely the tiers etat to 
which the Revolution first granted a position 
in public life. 

The work with which Chardin first made 
a name was the Benedicite now in the Louvre. 
It represents a young mother in her simple 
house-garb, with a neat white morning-cap 
on her head, such as the Parisiennes used to 
wear with coquettish carelessness. She>is 
just going to ladle out soup for her two little 
girls, but waits with maternal earnestness 
for the grace, which the younger child is 
about to repeat, while the elder, vacillating 
between hunger and devotion, casts a sly 
glance at the soup-tureen. The children are 
anything but Graces, and the mother herself 
hardly deserves the appellation of pretty, but 
the unpretending naturalness with which the 
little family scene is depicted produces a 
most soothing effect, which at that day must 
have been all the more powerful. Chardin‘s 
women suffer from a certain typical uniform- 
ity, and so do his children, and this may be 
ascribed to the fact that the artist, who had 
the reputation of being an excellent husband 
arid father, obtained the models from his own 
family. 

Genre painting attained greater impor 
tance and more general recognition through 
the productions of Jean Baptiste Greuze, 
who, born a quarter of a century after Char- 
din, was guided in his style by very different 
influences. If we desire to convey a cursory 
idea of the distinction between the two, we 
may say that Chardin was the representative 
of the simple, Greuze of the sentimental, 
genre. The former was pleased with reality 
as he found it, and all his motives are de- 
rived from direct observation ; the latter is 
rarely contented with simple nature; he re 
models it so that it may respond. to his feel- 
ings, which were those of a great majority of 
his contemporaries, But it was unfortunate 
for Greuze that he followed Diderot’s advice, 
and introduced the false pathos of the stage 
into his genre pictures. In this way he 
placed a constraint on himself, and cut away 
the best impulses of his talent. That he had 
the gift of detecting pleasant features in na- 
ture and life, he proves in many of his pic- 
tures, especially when he depicts the harm- 
less sports of merry children. 

Greuze was the son of an architect at 
Tournus, a small town in Burgundy, and 
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studied under Gromdon, a painter at Lyons. 
With no money in his purse, but a head all 
the fuller of dreams and plans, he set out 
eventually on a pilgrimage to the capital of 
France. On the road, portrait-puinting sup- 
plied his daily wants. On arriving safely in 
Paris, he ere long exhibited his ‘‘ La Lecture 
de la Bible,”’ and his debut was most success- 
ful. In 1754 he tried for the Académie prize, 
and obtained the travelling scholarship by 
his picture of the ‘‘ Deceived Blind Man.” 
In Rome he met Fragonard, the artist, and 
joined that adventurer. Both felt more in- 
terested in the living beauties of the Eternal 
City than in the dead beauties of the old art- 
ists. Fragonard was as fickle as a butterfly, 
Greuze an earnest lover, whose heart was en- 
tirely filled by the passion. ‘The ‘ beauti- 
ful Leander,’ as his friend and confidant 
christened him, had the misfortune to please 
the amiable daughter of a Roman grandee, 
whose portrait he was commissioned to paint. 
Letitia was resolved on flying privily with 
her beloved, but Greuze displayed good sense. 
The respect, combined with gratitude, which 
he owed the father, prevented him from mis- 
using his confidence, and he contented him- 
self with the young lady’s portrait. In later 
years, when she had become the wife of the 
Prince d’Este, she thanked the painter ina 
letter for his noble self-denial ; for she felt 
happy with her husband and children. Un- 
. fortunately, Greuze was not fated to enjoy 
the same degree of happiness. When he re- 
turned to Paris, and his income grew with 
his reputation, he married a bourgeois girl, 
who was nfore inclined to extravagance than 
to domestic habits. She was as whimsical 
as a great lady, and was accustomed to throw 
money out of the windows, in order to give 
herself the appearance of a petite marquise. 
For all that, the painter did- not withdraw 
his love from her. He consoled himself for her 
bad propensities in his affection for his chil- 
dren, whom, like his wife, he frequently de- 
picted on canvas. Still, the example which 
the artist afforded his wife was not of a na- 
ture to render her modest and contented. He 
was as vain of his personal appearance as he 
was of his talent. Hesoon learned to charge 
high prices, and to play the great gentleman, 
when his income became larger. He wore 
the finest lace in his jabot and ruffles; the 
most valuable stones glistened in his shirt- 
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pin and rings ; and he carried a magnificent 
sword at his side. 

After the death of his wife, Greuze lived 
in seclusion. His daughters, Anna and Caro- 
line, to whom he was greatly attached, pre- 
sided over the household. Owing to the fa- 
vorable state of his fortune, he could look 
forward to the future without apprehension. 
Suddenly the storm of the Revolution burst 
over France. The state bankruptcy, and the 
consequent ruin of many large banking- 
houses, robbed the aged man of nearly all 
his property. No other resources remained 
to him but those afforded by his brush and 
palette. But his talent had also lost the 
larger portion of its former value, not s0 
much through age as through the perfect 
metamorphosis in artistic taste. The Revo- 
lution not only abolished the goddesses in 
hooped petticoats, the frivolous Graces, and 
the amorous shepherds, but the fathers of 
families, the worthy mothers, virtuous daugh- 
ters, and prodigal sons were equally unable 
to hold their own against the race of heroes, 
with an apotheosis of whom David and his 
successors inaugurated the new era. _ 

Order gradually returned, and with it new 
hopes, new prosperity, and new renown. 
France liberally rewarded the painters who 
were the heralds of her glory. Not a soul 
thought of Greuze ; he belonged to the past, 
and was reckoned among the dead. During 
the consulate, the forgotten artist seems to 
have been recalled tomemory. A still exist- 
ing letter of the master to Napoleon’s minis-" 
ters mentions a commission which the gov- 
ernment had given him. In it we read, inter 
alia: ‘‘ The picture I am preparing for the 
government is half finished. The position in 
which I find myself compels me to ask you to 
order a further payment, on account, so that 
I may complete the task. I had the honor 
to inform you of my great misfortune. I 
have lost everything but my talent and cour- 
age. I count seventy-five years, and have 
not a commission for a single picture. No 
moment in my life has been so painful as the 
present one.’’? Greuze lived amid privations 
and want to the age of eighty-one, earning a 
scanty livelihood by his brush, and full of ap- 
prehensions as to the future of his daughters. 
Shortly before his death, he painted his own 
portrait with such care and force that it at- 
tracted universal admiration in the salon of 
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1805. It was almost the only thing he was 
able to leave his daughters. ‘‘ You will be 
able: to sell it for one hundred louis d’or,”’ he 
remarked. A few days after, he died, and 
was buried without arousing any attention. 
The monumental mania of our generation has 
seized upon him, too, however, and his statue 
is about to be erected in Tournus. 

Two French painters of the monarchical 
period also deserve mention: Carle Vanloo 
and Francois Boucher. Both must be al- 
lowed to have possessed considerable talent, 
which was not fully developed, because the 
frivolous taste of the age exercised a percepti- 
ble influence over art. Both possessed a rare 
taste in blending colors. Vanloo, a member 
of that widely-spread Netherlandish artist 
family which, during the first two thirds of 
the eighteenth century, enjoyed a European 
reputation for portrait-painting, did not be- 
long to the gens d'esprit, although they liked 
to have his company. His education must 
have been very defective, even though we 
only believe half of what Diderot repeatedly 
declared, that he could neither read nor 
write, speak nor think. The celebrated en- 
cyclopéedist, indeed, treats ‘* good Carle’’ 

' with a certain kindly condescension, and was 
intensely delighted when “ cette bétede Van- 
loo ”’ once had ideas which, in reality, could 
only be expected from a man of genius. 
Chere is an interesting account of his pecu- 
liarities in the editor’s preface to Diderot’s 
«¢ Essai sur la Peinture.’’ Vanloo was natu- 

‘rally a good-humored man, but was accus- 
tomed to fall very suddenly into a silence 
which painfully affected those who did not 
know him. He would frequently not utter a 
word for weeks, but supped regularly with 
his wife, children, and pupils, whom he si- 
lently watched with flashing and fear-inspir- 
ing eyes. He treated the pupils of the royal 
school, who lived in his house, like children. 
He wolld call them together now and then in 
order to hear their opinion about a picture he 
was engaged on. But if one of them hap- 
pened to express an honest opinion, they were 
compelled to bolt in all haste in order to es- 
cape the master’sfists. A quarter of an hour 
later, he would send for the stern critic, and 
say, ‘* You were right : here are twenty sous 
for you to go to the theatre; ”’ and woe to 
the lad who ventured to decline the reward. 
When Frederick the Great offered him a post 
as court painter, with an annual salary of 





three thousand thalers, and an extra payment 
for each picture, he wrote to the negotiator, 
Marquis d’Argens, ‘‘ Sir,—For a man to give 
up his country, is a step over which he must 
reflect all his life.” After all, he did not go 
himself, but sent his nephew to Berlin. He 
knew what he was about, however, when he 
declined this brilliant offer. His prospect 
in Paris became with each year more favora- 
ble. He had the advantage of being favored 
by the court. In 1748, his friend Coypel 
intrusted him with the management of the 
Ecole Royale, and four years later he took 
his place as premier peinire du roi. In 1763 
he also became director of the Académie. 
Moreover, he was highly respected by the 
lower classes as well as the higher. hen 
he appeared one evening at the theatre, after. 
a lengthened illness, the whole pit rose and 
welcomed him with a perfect storm of ap- 
plause. | 

‘The false art of the eighteenth century 
reached its culminating point with Boucher. 
His works reveal more plainly than many a 
book the utter corruption of the spirit of his 
age, which only revelled insensuality. Van- 
loo, and many other artists who sought their 
ideals on the boards or in the boudoirs of the 
nobility, also represented humanity as they 
saw it,—powdered, painted, in a slight neg- 
ligee, or confined in corsets, hooped petti- 
coats, and buckled shoes, with a tempting, 
victorious smile en the lips, and the fire of 
eager sensuality in the eyes; but still there 
was a certain degree of earnestness and feel- 


ing for the dignity of art in these painters, 


It was different with Boucher. At that day, 
caprice and love of pleasure ruled everything. 
The priest toyed with religion, the king wit 
monarchy, the philosopher with science, the 
artist with art. Boucher threw himself reck- 
lessly into this frivolous society, and what he 
himself sought and loved, the excitement of 
curiosity, the malicious twitching at the light 
veil, the last relic of shame with which social, 
etiquette covered lasciviousness, he also strove 
after in the creations of his fancy and brush. 
This artist’s industry was great. He fre- 
quently worked incessantly day and night, 
sometimes for high prices, sometimes fur low, 
for churches, the court, or theatres. His in- 
come in his good time amounted to no less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand frances, 
But his expenses were equally great, for he 
lived as a grand seigneur, and gave his friends 
the most splendid feasts. One of his acts of 
extravagance cost him a whole year’s income : 
it was the celebrated feast of the gods, im 
which the whole of Olympus was represent- 
ed. Boucher enacted the part of Jupiter ; 
his beloved, in a diaphanous costume, was 
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Hebe, and sérved the gods and goddesses 
throughout the night with nectar and am- 
brosia. His fortunes were greatly promoted 
by the protection of the Pompadour. She it 
was who at length procured his admission to 
the Académie, by which he had been rejected, 
and, when Vanloo died, he took his place as 
first painter to the king. After the death 
of the Pompadour, Boucher put in a claim 
for the favor of the Du Barry, which was not 
refused him. He was not destined, however, 
to witness the end of the fifteenth Louis. He 
was one of the first of that drunken genera- 
tion, crowned with already fading roses who 
sank into the grave. 


From the Richmond Sentinel, Dec. 28, 

NEGRO TROOPS AND FOREIGN RULE. 

Ir becomes us coolly and calmly to look 
into the circumstances of our condition, and 
adopt, with firmness and energy, such a poli- 
cy a8 wisdom may point out and our necessity 
constrain. It is childish to whine under mis- 
fortune. It is cowardly to sink under it. 
It is absurd to be enfeebled by it. A brave 
man struggling with adversity is worthy of 
special admiration,—a spectacle for gods and 
men. 

We think that our late reverses have done 
much towards preparing the minds of our 

le for the most extreme sacrifices if they 
shall be adjudged necessary to the success of 
our cause. And in truth they are not sacri- 
fices at all when compared with our situation. 
If subjugated, it isa question simply whether 
we shall give for our own uses, or whether 
the Yankees shall take for theirs. Subjuga- 
tion means emancipation and confiscation. 

All our servants and all our property 
yielded up to assist in the defence of our coun- 


' try would mean no more, but it would be far 


more glorious to devote our means to our suc- 
cess than to lose them as spoils to the enemy. 
Our situation, too, stripped of our property, 
but master of the government, would be in- 
finitely better than if despoiled by the enemy 
and wearing his bonds. 

These views have long received the theo- 
retical assent of our people. They are now 
our practical realizing conviction. A thou- 
sand prejudices, a thousand consecrated 4 
mas, are now ready to be yielded at the bid- 
ding of necessity. Any sacrifice a 
and sacrifice of property, any su er of 
prejudice, if necessary, to the defeat of our 
enemies, is now the watchword and reply. 
Subjugation is a horror that embraces all 
other horrors, and adds enormous calamities 
of itsown. The people see this. They have 
& vivid perception of it. They are ready on 
their part for the duties which it imp ig. 
Now our authorities, State and Confederate, 


‘rise'to the level of the great occasion. 





Troublesome times are upon us. Great 
exigencies surround us. We need all our 
strength and all our wisdom. Let there be 
a conference of our wise men. Let there be 
@ calm investigation of our wants and a cata- 
logue of our resources. Then, by common 
consent, let all obstacles to the employment 
of these resources be removed.’ So long as 
we havea man or a dollar, and the man or 
dollar be needed, let the call be honored. 

We must not raise difficulties; it is no 
time for that. Shall we withhold our sons 
and thus reserve them as servants for the 
Yankees? Shall we send our sons and deny 
our negroes? Shall we spend our blood and 
refuse our money? Shall we withhold any- 
thing from our country when we should be 
but saving it for qur foe? It is a disgrace to 
® garrison to surrender before its ammuni- 
tion is exhausted. i 

It would be adding disgrace to our misery, 
if we were overcome without having first ex- 
hausted every resource of defence. It would 
be doubly infamous to us, because, with con- 
tributions to our defence equal to the spolia- 
tions we should suffer if conquered, our suc- 
cess would be assured. We should come out 
of the contest at least with that which would 
be worth more than all the rest,—our liberties 
and our country. If we had thrown over- 
board the cargo, we should thereby have saved 
the ship. 

Let the government determine what it 

needs and what it can use, and if it be our 
lands, our houses, our negroes, our horses, 
our money, ourselves, it must have them. 
Strange that we should cling most tenaciously 
to what is of least moment! Strange that we 
should give ourselves and grudge our prop- 
erty ! Dae patriotism must lay aside such 
selfishness. 
. It must be generous as well ss brave. 
Our authorities must do more. They must 
take care, whatever befalls us, to save us 
from the Yankees. If adverse gales and de- 
vouring billows should constrain our storm- 
tossed ship into some port, let it be no Yan- 
kee port. If an unpropitious Providence 
should condemn us to a master, let it not be 
a Yankee master. Of all the ee ae on earth, 
we have most reason to loathe and to dread 
them. Any terms with any other would be 
preferable to subjugation to them. 

This is the sentiment of our people. This 
is their conviction, and it is a wise convic- 
tion. Let our rulers remember and heed it. 
Our constitution was made as the development 
of our national life. It may not provide for 
all the exigencies of war ; questions of state 
may arise in our experience, as they have 
arisen in the experience of almost every other 
nation, ‘when our best welfare will require of 
our rulers the exercise of a bold responsibility. 
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The acquisition of Louisiana in 1803 was} If in pursuing it we fail, this were to fail 
justified only as-a question of state, some-|as nations never failed before. Providence 
thing over and above the Constitution. If, | will not suffer us to go down if we show @ 
in times of peace, statesmen have sometimes | proper devotion, a proper wisdom, and & 
thus to throw themselves upon the intelli-| proper courage. Let our wise men plan, let 
gence of their countrymen, and seck their | our brave men fight, and let our good men 
advantage by irregular methods, such occa-| pray. God will open a way of escape for us 
sions may well be presumed more likely to|and will disappoint our enemies. Let our 
arise during a struggle = life with a power- | faith fail not. 
ful, unscrupulous, and ferocious enemy. , , 

he clouds that owe Sidieaal dow ee Tue Richmond Examiner of December 30 
admonish us of the possibility that the time | distinctly charges the authorship of the fore- 
may come when statesmanship, if it cannot | going article upon Jeff Davis, but adds, on its 
deliver us, must at least secure to us the ut- | own account, the following :— 
most palliation of our misery. If it cannot}  « The blind panic of the writer makes him 
wc it must at least save us from the Yan-| oven unable to sce that neither England nor 

We lately published, from a thoughtful France, nor Spain, nor the three combined, 


. : would touch us with the end of the longest 
correspondent, a suggestion that, in the event pole if we once made so helpless an exhibition 
of being unable to sustain our independence, | o¢ ourselves. Nations are not ‘ Good Samar- 
we should surrender it into the hands of , 


itans.’ If they see a weaker brother fallen 
those from whom. we wrested or purchased among thieves, wounded and half dead, they 
it,—into the hands of Britain, France, and | 49 not trouble themselves about his hard fate. 
Spain,—rather than yield it to the Yankees. | hey do not even pass by on the other side, 
From the favor with which this suggestion | },44 empty his pockets, if, peradventure, there 
has been received, we are sure that, in the | be somewhat left to take away from him. 
dread event which it contemplates, our poo-) “« Tf neither England nor France will 0 
ow would infinitely prefer an alliauce with | much as recognize us, not even know of our 
uropean nations, on terms as favorable a8| existence, while we are vigorously baffling 
they could desire, in preference to the do-| ang beating hack gigantic invasions year after 
minion of the Yankees. We will not dwell year, in haughty reliance on our own prowess 
and good cause, and able, also, to offer them 
advantageous alliances and reciprocate bene- 


h ntl f th fits, how would they receive such an invita- 
What we ask now, in the name of the peo- | tion ag this, now that we are sinking and per- 
ple, is that the government strain every en- ishing under the mighty power of the Yankee 
ergy and develop every resource for the pub-| 5 ayion. 
lic defence. Remember that to hold back ' 
anything is not to save it. The only ques-| The Richmond Examiner of January 2 has 
tion is, shall we have the use of it, or shall | the following leading article :— 
our enemies? Such a question leaves no r 
room to hesitate. Upon such efforts and FOREIGN INTERVENTION. 
such devotion Heaven will surely send its} Let us not be misunderstood. The inter- 
blessing. But if misfortune should still pur-| ests at stake for us and for the country are 
sue us and our hopes all fail, let us have the | too vital and momentous to be properly dealt 
election of throwing ourselves into the hands | with after the manner of young men’s debat- 
of those who are cold and indifferent rather | ing societies: Whether Caesar or Hannibal 
than to fall under the yoke of malignant en-| was the greater man; whether colonial vas- 
emies raising the wolf’s howl for our blood. | salage be better than subjugation by the Yan- 
We could not have avoided the struggle | kees; whether it would be a good bargain 
into which the North forced us. Long ago| to secure the material aid of ‘Cngland and 
Lincoln declared that the republic could not| France by a formal sacrifice of our institution 
exist half slave and half free. In various} of slavery; whether the human species is 
forms the people of the North pressed the} progressive, retrograde, or stationary; all 
issue upon us. Our enemies hedged us | these questions are quite interesting, in a 
round and finally drove us to the wall. The | speculative point of view, and afford many 
worst that can happen to us in prosecuting | opportunities of excellent declamation on one 
our defence is the best that they designed for | side or on the other of each proposition, only 
us in the beginning, and far better than they | that they are not practical nor applicable to 
will accord us if they triumph in their aims. | the present state of our country, and of the 
Providence has marked out our path, and | four questions above propounded any one is 
both led and urged our =. It has been | a8 practical and sasluiinen any other. _ 
to us the inevitable path of duty. liect that the matter before us now is 


upon that subject now. We —_ of them 


not out of gloomy forebodings, but simply as 
a man in health speaks of his will. 
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not to prove a theorem but to solve a prob-| that there is not a apm poe am A be- 


Jem; not to establish the most rational con-| tween two nations, one of whic 


is begged 


clusion upon some question of ethics or his- | for favors and the other sues in forma paupe- 
tory, but to save our own lives, our own! ris, one of which has entirely the front door to 
houses, and to transmit to our children the] all the courts of the world, and the other has 


heritage of freedom and independence. 
A QUESTION UNANSWERED. 


If we are asked whether or not colonial 
vassalage be preferable to subjugation by the 
Infinitely preferable. 


Yankees, we say, Yes. 


to creep up the back stairs at imminent risk of 
being kicked out. : 

One writer suggests that there is treachery 
in advice to rely solely upon our own strength, 
and to disregard and neglect the aid of diplo- 


Better for us and ours, not only that we should olivan Gast te-anellien certeaae 
sink back inio rear gy but that na! py all ly upon than our own strength, and what di- 
die where we stand, than be reduced to the ig- P F 

nominious condition of vassals to the Yankee Pamsey © cyan tonsenk ie ones 


nation. . 


The Confederacy has never had any other 


But it happens that neither the question reliance than its own native strength and 


nor the answer is anything to our present 


resolution ; has none other now either actual 


; or possible, and this being the truth, we hope 
urpose, and if we are asked whether we : : : : 
a + ee purchase the material oid there is no treachery in plainly saying so. 


of England and France in our present strug- 
gle by abandoning slavery instantly, and on 


As to those who are now urging upon the 
Confederate States that they should offer to 


; . i iti 
che spot, we say again ‘+ Yes, without one mo- return to colonial dependence, or abolition of 


ment’s hesitation or consideration.’’ 


That is 


slavery, to England and France, on condition 


; : receivi ir material aid, we i 
to say, in other words, we would sacrifice the of receiving tua ninteriah ot, we tapaneee 


negro race to insure our own independence. 


odious intention to such advisers. hat we 


: mean to say is, that the counsel comes from 
= ‘vate mec pa - = a, panic ; that to follow it would be an admis- 


asked to choose between the two except by sion of inevitable defeat and ruin, which, we 


some essayists. 
A few days ago we called attention to the 
fact that our proposal to 


o back into a 


thank Heaven, it is quite too soon to confess. 
ANOTHER DENUNCIATION OF JEFF. DAVIS. 
The Examiner also closes a furious military 


colonial relation with England or France| review of Jeff. Davis's management of the 
would be extremely unacceptable to those| war as follows; after speaking of Hood's dis- 
nations, because if they acceded to our wish- | aster, it closes :— 


es it would involve them in wars, and the 


‘¢ But all this was superfluous. The evil 


proposal itself would be a full admission that| Was already done. The enemy had success, 


we are on the point of subjugation ; so that}and the last 


it would be inviting them to take up a quar- 


ear of war had not arrived. 
These are unpleasant reminiscences ; but we 


rel which we feel ourselves no longer capable | must study the past to understand the future. 


of maintaining, on the doubtful speculation 
of one us profitable dependants in the 
en 


No man who has the most elementary 


To forget what is disagreeable to remember 
will not assist our judgment in events to come. 

‘* The people of this country can only pre- 
serve their en and liberties by efforts to 


knowledge of the policy and exigencies of — the repetition of that conduct which 


those two European nations would ever form 
or give utterance to such a project. It was 
shown at the same time that an offer on the 
part of these States to buy support in Euro 

hy consenting to abolition, although it would 
he reggyon | grateful to English and French 
pride, though it would be trumpeted over 


Hurope as a mighty triumph of the rights of 


man, and eloquently celebrated in all the 
philanthropic funny magazines, would be 
not only no reason to aid us, but would be 
an additional reason for abandoning us to 
our fate and encouraging our enemies to com- 
plete their conquest. 

It is said that we are adverse to diplomacy. 
By nomeans. Diplomacy isa highly respect- 


as caused their disasters. It is the duty of 
Congress to take some decided steps to pre- 
vent our means of defence from being thrown 
away any longer at hap-hazard, and at the 
worse than hazard fancies, especially of one , 
unlikely man. Commonplace expedients for ' 
filling up the ranks are worse than useless. 
‘The military affairs of the Confederacy 
must be contain by more judgment and 
bettersense. Although the condition of these 
affairs is not now what we had a right to ex- 
t they would be at this time, they are not 
irretrievably lost. The Confederacy is still 
able to make an indefinite resistance and suc- 
cessful defence against all its enemies, but 
only on condition that its efforts are guided 


able kind of agency for the transaction of| by some calm wisdom and conducted on a 
international 


irs, but we have observed 








consistent plan.”’ 
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IN THE FIELDS. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


Way search for secrets of the past, 
Piercing the earth for dusty lore? 
What boots it now what mammoth forms 
Had life in days of yore? 


But cast your rapture on the earth, 
Upon the miracles at your feet,¥ 
The spiral windings of the grass, 
So beautiful and sweet. 


The life that wakes beneath your gaze 
Is lovelier than the ages’ dust, 
More awe-inspiring than the doubts 
Of earth’s primeval crust. 


The lucky grass doth feel her tread, 
She walks, a maiden mystery, 
The symbol of the perfect bloom 
That in the fields we see. 


You cannot fathom all her looks, 
The archness of her dimpling smile ; 
Or why she loiters listlessly 
Upon the mossy stile. 


Just sixteen transient, happy springs 
Have lent their glow to make her bright, 
To’crown her on this vernal morn 
With all the season’s light ! 


For who.can count the waves of grass, 
Where lurking sunbeams bask and brood? 
Or round a verse with every charm 
Of blushing maidenhood ? 


For all the ravishing warmth and bloom— 
The glory of the virgin May, 
Are centred in a joyous face, 
Where smiles and dimples play. 


She kens not much of learned books, 
But in the azure of her eyes 
Is beauty which to read aright 
Is far beyond the wise. 


In many acurve and many & wave 
Her hair rolls warton to the wind ; 
Her ways are touched with Nature’s grace, 
That cannot be defined. 


Anon, she listens anxiously, 
To hear the church bells’ welcome sound, 
And musing waits, and taps her feet 


Upon the grassy ground. 








IN THE FIELDS. 


She kens not much of musty tomes, 
For books, like men, may oft deceive ; 
Her knowledge lingers in a phrase— 
To love and to believe. 


The church-bells chime a tone of praise ; 
She listens with enraptured ea 
As clad in Sunday gear, unstained, 
Her world of love appears. 


She cannot heed his voice uncouth, 
His clumsy gait, his dullard face, 
For love has throned him in her eyes 
With majesty and grace. ~ 


The air is rich with clover breath, 
The spiral grass is fair to see, 
The joy and beauty of the morn 
Do bear them company. 


The wind has lent the trees a voice, 
The wild birds sing with Nature’s art, 
And all the vagrant melodies 
Wake echoes in the heart 


And richer, purer than the spray 
Of clustering blooms, that promise fruit, 
Is every hope within her breast, 
Where love has taken root. 


Oh, wondrous power of human love, 
That drapes the world with loveliness ! 
And tints the lowliest life with light, 
To sanctify and bless. 


Her voice is hushed with deep content ; 
She gives her hand within his clasp, 
And only death can render void 
Love’s symbol in that grasp. 


What boots it that their cares are mean? 
Can riches hallow human love, 
Or strengthen hope, or deepen trust, 
Or faith, or goodness prove? 


They press the golden buttercups, 

Whose tint is on her wavy hair, 
And all the fields are gay with smiles, 
To bless the constant pair. 


™~ lightly o’er the spiral grass, 
alk hand in hand through weal and woe, 
Though years have gaps of weariness, 

And mingled shade and glow. 


Tread briskly through the fields of life, 
That spread before you joy and bloom, 
And Love shall deck with Love’s own light 

Your darkest hour of gloom. 


—Bentley’s Miscellany. 











